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Train Accidents in September. 


The following accidents are included in our record for the 


month of September: ; 
REAR COLLISIONS. 


On the morning of the lst an express train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road ran into the rear of an excursion train 
which was stopping at Independence, O., damaging the 
ongine aud several cars, killing a boy and injuring four 
others, 

Early on the morning of the 2da freight train on the 
Chicago & Northwestern road ran into another freight 
standing on the track at Racine, Wis. There was a thick 
fog at the time. ‘ 

On the morning of the 2d a tast freight train on the New 
Jersey Southern road ran into the rear of a local freight 
which was stopping at Oceanport, N. J. The engine of the 
fast freight was damaged and some 20 cars thrown down a 
bank, There was a thick fog at the time. 

On the afternoon of the 6tn'an express train on the Balti- 
more & Obio road ran into the rear of a local passenger 
train at Thornton, W. Va. The express engine was dam- 
aged, the rear car of the local wrecked and filled with steam 
from the boiler; one passenger was fatally burt, a brake- 
man and 16 others less severely injured. ~ 

On the evening of the 6th a passenger train on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe road ran into the rear of a freight 
near Cedar Grove, Kan., wrecking three cars. 

On the evening of the 7tha freigat train on the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freigat which was stalled on a grade near Akron, O. 
An engine and several cars were damaged. 

On the evening of the 7tha freight train on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ran into some freight cars which. were being 
shifted across the main track at Brinton, Pa., and several 
cars were damaged... .- 

At noon on the 8th a freight train on the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha road ran over a m'splaced switch and 
into a freight train standing on a siding in St. Paul, Minn., 
damaging several cars and injuring a brakeman so that he 
died the next night. 

About noon on the 8th a passenger train on the Long Is- 
land rcad_ran over a misplaced switch and_ into a freight 
train standing on asiding at Babylon, N. Y., doing some 
damage to rolling stock. 

On the afternoon of the Sth a freight train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran into a preceding 
freight in Buffalo, N. Y., wrecking several coal cars and in- 
juring two brakemen slightly. 

On the night of the 8th an engine standing alone on the 
tracx inthe yard at Rochester, N. Y., onthe New York 
Central & Hudson River road, suddenly started off and ran 
into another engine standing in the yard, doing some dam- 





age. 

Very early on the morning of the 9th a section of a circus 
trainon the Chicago & Alton road ran into the rear of 
a preceding section which was just backing out of a siding 
at Lawndale, Ill A sleeping car and a caboose were 
wrecked and the caboose burned up. 

On the night of the 9th a freight train on the Raleigh & 

Augusta Air Live broke in two near Moncure, N. C., and the 
rear section ran into the forward one, damaging several 
cars. 
Oa the 10th a passenger trainon the Grand Trunk road 
ran over a misplaced switch and into a passenger train 
standing on another track in the station at Toronto, Ont. 
Some damage was done. 

On the night of the 10th a freight train on the Cairo & 
Vincennes road ran over a misplaced switch in Cairo, IIL, 
and intoa yard engine on a siding. Both engines were 
damaged and a brakeman hurt. 

Oo the night of the 10th a freight train on the Little 
Miami Division of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
road ran into the rear of another freight which was stand- 
ing on the track in Cincinnati, O., with no signals out. The 
ag and several cars were wrecked and the fireman 

il'ed. 

On the afternoon of the 11th a freight train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road broke in two near Elkhart, 
Ind., and the rear section ran into the forward one, wreck- 
ing several cars. 

On the morning of the 12th a passenger train on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road ran into a car which 
had been blown out of a siding near Beardstown, Il. The 
car and the engine were badly damaged. 

On the night of the 12th a ballast train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road ran into the rear of a coal 
train near Campville, N. Y., dong some damage, kiling one 
Jaborer and injuring three others. 

On the afternoon of the 13th afreight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into the rear of a local 
freight which had stopped at Griswold, N. Y., wrecking an 
engine and several cars. 

On the afternoon of the 14th a freight train on the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago road ran into 
some freight cars which had been left on the main track in 
Indianapolis, Ind. The cars were wrecked and the engine 
damaged. 

On the night of the 14th a freight train on the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern road ran into the rear of a passen- 
ger train near Willman, Ia., wrecking a car and injuring 
one man fatally. 

On the night of the 14th a freight train on the Chicago, 


. Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into the rear of another 


freight train near St. Paul, Minn., doing some damage. 

On the night of the 14th a Long Islend freight train ran 
into a Canarsie Railroad train at the junction in East New 
York, N. Y., doing some damage. 

Very early on the morning of the 15th a freight train on 
the Pennsylvania railroad bruke in two near Elizabeth Fur- 
nace, Pa., andthe rear cars ran into the forward section, 
wrecking several cars and injuring a brakeman. 

Very early on the morning of the 15th a freight train on 
she New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into a pre- 
ceding freight near Port Jervis. N. Y., doing some damage. 

Early on the morning of the 15th a freight train on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran intoa freight train’ 


Phi was switching at Hokah, Minn., doing a good deal of 
nage. 

On the morning of the 15th a freight train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran to the rear of a 
pr 5, ao which had stopped for water at Church- 
ville, N. Y., damaging several cars. 

Very early on the morning of the 17th a freight train on 
th» Pennsylvania R: draninto a shifting freight train 
at Cambria Siding, Pa., wrecking several cars. 

Very early on the morning of 17th a freight train on 





the New York Central & Hudson River rvad ran into the 
rear of a coal train near Lock Berlin, N. Y. Theengine and 
several coal cars were wrecked. 

On the morning of tbe 17th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road was stopped near Che. 
mung, N. Y., by a broken-down engine. A flag was sent 
out and a following passenger train stopped, and the flag- 
man went back. Meantime orders were sent to the passen- 
ger train to take the other track and go on, and the freight 
train remained without a signal. Soon after another freight 
came up and ran into it, wrecking 10 cars, killing three 
men in the caboose and injuring three others. 

On the afternoon of the 17th a car loaded with stone was 
started down a grade in Cincinnati, O , on the Colleg> Hill 
road, and ran into the rear of a paxsenger train, damaging a 
var and injuring two men badly. 

On the 18th a freight train on the Chicago & Northwestern 
road ran into the rear of a preceding freight near Tama, Ia., 
wrecking several cars. There was a thick fog at the time. 

On the 19th a passenger train on the Wilmington & 
Weldon road ran into the rear of a freight train which was 
just going into a siding at Dudley, N. C., wrecking several 
cars and damaging the engine. 

On the morning of the 20th a freight train on the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio road ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight at Concord, N. Y., wrecking several cars. 

On the night of the 20th a freight train on the Ohio & 
Mississippi road broke in two near Salem, Ill., and the rear 
section ran into the forward one, wrecking several cars and 
injuring a drover in the caboose. 

On the night of the 20th a freight train on the Savannah, 
Florida & Western road ran into a preceding freight near 
Waycross, Ga., wrecking several cars. 

On the morning of the 21st a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into a preceding freight 
which had stopped to switch some cars at Hartland, Wis., 
wrecking several vars and injuring a tramp who wasstealing 
a ride, 

On the afternoon of the 21st a freight train on the Western 
Maryland road broke in two and the detached cars ran back 
down grade and intothe rear of a passenger train which was 
delayed at Linwood, Md., by a derailed engine. A passenger 
coach and several freight cars were wrecked. 

On the afternoon of the 21stacoal train on the Central 
Railroad, of New Jersey, ran into another coal train which 
was going into a siding at Bloomsbury, N. J,, wrecking 30 
cars. ._ Two trainmen were slightly burt. 

On the evening of the 21st a freight train on the Boston & 
Maine road ran into a freight car which had been blown out 
of a siding at Melrose, Mass., doing some damage. 

On the night of the 21sta Northern Pacific freight train 
ran into the rear of a St. Paul & Duluth freight at Thomson 
Junction, Minn., wrecking several cars and injuring six men 
slightly. 

Oa the morning of the 22d 2 freight train on the Central 
Vermont road ran into the rear of a preceding freight near 
Sutherland Falls, Vt.. damaging several cars and blocking 
the road six hours. One man was hurt. 

On the night of the 22d a freight train on the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western road broke in two near Manitowoc, 
Wis., and the rear section ran into the forward one, damag- 
ing several cars. 

Ona the morning of the 23d a freight train on the Wabash, 
st. Louis & Pacific road broke in two near Riverton, IIL, 
and the rear section ran into the forward one, wrecking sev- 
eral cars. A tramp who was stealing a ride was fatally burt. 

On the morning of tue 23d an oil train on the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western road broke in two near Sloatsburg, 
N. Y., and the rear section ran into the forward one, wreck- 
ing severalcars. Theoil caught fire and a number of cars 
burned up, completely destroying the track for some dis 
tance. The road was blocked al. day. 

On the night of the 234 a freight train on the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern road ran into a preceding freight at 
Elkhart, Tex. The engine and several cars were wrecked, 
killing a brakeman and injuring three others. 

On the morning of the 24th a special passenger train on 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road struck a hand-car on a high 
trestle near Beaver Falls, Pa. There «vere eight men on the 
hand-car, three of whom were killed, three fatally hurt and 
two slightly injured. The men knew that a special was 
coming. 

On the afteronon of the 25th a freight train on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad struck a wild engiue which had stopped 
at Cornwills, Pa., for orders. The blow was just sufficient 
to jar the throttle open, and the engine, with no one on 
board, started off at great speed and ran to Holmesburg, 
where it struck a freight train ahead of it and was wrecked, 
with several cars. 

On the morning of the 26th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into some cars which had 
broken loose from a preceding freight near Oconomowoc, 
Wis., wrecking several of them. 

On the 27th a freight train on the International & Great 
Northern road ran into a preceding freight near Palestine, 
Tex., wrecking 14 cars. 

On the morning of the 28th a passenger train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Westera road ran into the reur of a 
freight train at Goshen, N. Y., wrecking tlie caboose. 

On the night of the 28tk a passenger train on the Pitts 
burgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago ran into some cars which had 
been run out of a siding on the main track near Alliance, O. 
The engire and several cars were damaged. It is believed 
that some one purpos*ly threw off the brakes on the freight 
cars, letting them run out. 

On the night of the 2¥tn a freight engine on the Louisville 
& Nashville road ran over a misplaced switch at Bowling 
Green, Ky., and ran into the rear of a circus train standing 
on a siding, wrecking the sleeping car, killing one man and 
injuring three others. 

On the evening of the 30th a freight train on the Oregon 
railway & Navigation Company’s road ran into a preceding 
freight which had stopped near Celilo, Or., and had _ sent 
back nosignal. An engine and nine cars were wrecked and 
a brakeman hurt. - 

BUTTING COLLISIONS. 


On the morning of the 1st there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
road near St. Marys, Ind., wrecking both engines. 

On the morning of the 3d there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and afreight train on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie road near Homestead, Pa. Both engines were 
badly broken and four men hurt. It was said that the 
freight was running on the passenger’s time. 

On the 5th there was a butting collision between a freight 
train and a wild engine near Morley, IIJ., on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road. 

Very early on the morning of the 7th a freight train on 
the Chi , Rock Island & Pacific road broke in two near 
Altoona, [a,, and the rear section ran back down grade and 
into a following passenger train. The passenger engine and 
several freight cars were badly broken and three men in the 
caboose burt. 

On the night of the 7th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a oger and a freight train on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy,road near East St. Louis, Ill., injuring one 
man. 





About noon on the 8th there was a butting collision be 
tween a freight train and a yard engine on the Union tracks 
in'Indianapolis, Ind., blockading the track two hours. 

On the morning of the 10th there was a buttimg collision 
between a passenger train and _a freight on the Western 
Maryland road near Frederick Junction, Md.{ both engines 
were badly broken. 

On the morning of the 12th there was a britting collision 
between a freight and a ballast train on the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western road near Owego, N. Y., by which 
— engines were damaged, one man killed and three uthers 

urt. 

On the 12th there was a butting collision between two 

ssenger trains on the Richmond & Danville road near 

nite, Va., doing some damage and injuring an engi- 
neer. 

On the morning of the 13th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a coal train on the Philadelphia & 
Reading road near Alaska, Pa. Both engines were damaged 
and a number of coal cars piled up. 

On the afternoon of the 15th a passenger train on the 
Georgia road ran into the head of a freight which was just 
coming out of a siding in Atlanta, Ga. Both engines and 
a car were damaged. 

On the 16th there was a butting collision between a pas- 
senger train and a wild engine on the Grand Trunk road 
near Scarboro Junction, Ont. Both engines and the bag- 
gage car were badly broken. 

On the morning of the 18th there was a butting collision 
between a Baltimore & Potomac passenger train and a 
Western Maryland freight engine in Baltimore, Md. Both 
engines were slightly damaged. 

On the night of the 19th an express freight on the New 
York, New Haven & tlartford road ran into the head of a 
way freight which was pulling across the track from a siding 
at Portchester, N. Y. Both engines and several cars were 
wrecked, two trainmen hurt and the road blocked several 
hours. A signal had been set for the express freight, but 
that train ceuld not stop in time. 

On the 20th there was a butting collision on the Marietta & 
Cincinnati road at Bird Run, O., between a passenger and 
a freight train. Two trainmen were hurt. 

On the night of the 20th there was a butting collision be- 
tween a passenger and a freight train on the Pittsburgh, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago road near Strausburg, O. Both engines 
and several cars were wrecked. The accident was caused 
by a mistake in receiving orders. 

On the night of the 21st there was a butting collision be- 
tween two freight trains on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road near Hartland. Wis. 

On the afternoon of the 22d a car broke loose from a train 
of tank cars filled with water on the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing road near Barry, Pa., and ran back down grade and into 
the head of a following coal train. The tank broke loose 
from the flat car and completely wrecked the engine, killing 


‘the fireman and a boy and injuring another man on the en- 


gine. 

On the morning of the 26th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road near Nashotah, Wis., by which both engines and 
several cars were badly broken and two trainmen hurt. 

Un the afternoon of the 26th there was a butting collision 
between two passenger trains onthe Richmond & Petersburg 
road near Chester, Va.,. by which both engines and three 
cars were damaged and five trainmen hurt. Itis said that 
the trains had orders to meet at Chester, but one train disre- 
garded them and did not stop. 

On the afternoon of the 27th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
near Spotswood, N. J. Both engines were badly broken and 
a fireman burt. 

On the morring of the 29th there was a butting collision 
between anex ursion and a freight train on the Great West- 
ern road near Ayl ner, Ont., due to the mistake of a conduc- 
tor in orders. Five passenger ears were badly broken, kil)- 
ing six persons, injuring 2U badly and about 8Oslightly. 

On the night of the 20th there was a butting collision be- 
tween two freight trains on the Chicago & Northwestern 
road in Fond du Lac, Wis.. damaging both engines. 

On the afternoon of the 20th there was a butting collision 
between two freight t: ains on the Illincis Midland road near 
Paris, [l., wrecking both engines and 15 cars. 


CROSSING COLLISIONS, 


On the morning of the 1st a freigbt train on the Central 
Railroad, of Georgia, ran into a Charleston & Savannah 
freight at the crossing in Savannah, Ga., upsetting the en- 
gine and injuring two men. 

On the morning of the 22d a Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern freight train ran into a Cincinnati, Sandusky & (C'leve- 
land freizht at the crossing of the two roads in Clyde, O, 
The Lake Shore engine and eight cars were piled up in a 
very bad wreck. 

On the night of the 21st a Chicago & Alton freight train 
backed into an IiJincis Midland freight at the crossing in At- 
lanta, Lil., wrecking a car. 

On the morning of the 29th a freight train on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis road backed into a Cincinnati, 
Sandusky & Cleveland freight at the crossing in Urbana, O., 
damaging several cars, 

Very early on the morning of the 25th a Chicago & Alton 
freight train struck a Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific freight at 
the crossing of the two roads at Jacksonville Junction, Il. 
The engine ard several cars were wrecked; the wreck caught 
fire, and several cars were burned up, with the station build- 
ing adjoining. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN RAIL. 


On the morning of the 4th 12 cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk road were thrown from the 
track at Scott’s, Mich., by a broken rail. 

On the morning of the 8th a freight train on the Cincin- 
nati, Wabash & Michigan road was thrown from the track 
near New Paris, Ind., by a broken rail. 

On the night of the 9th the engine of a passenger train on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road was thrown from 
the track near Lowa City, L1., by a broken rail 

On the morning of the 14th a car in a passenger train on 
the Whitewater road was thrown from the track near 
Laurel, Ind., by a broken rail. The engine upset and the 
engineer was hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 14th a freight train on the Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola & Mobile road was thrown from the 
track near Lloyd, Fla., by a broken rail. The conductor 
was hurt. 

On the night of the 17th a senger train on the New 
York. Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from the track 
near Forestville, N. Y., by a broken rail. 

On the night of the 28th eight cars of a freight train on 
the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis road were thrown 
from the track at Cartersville. Ind., by a broken rail. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN SWITCHES AND FROGS. 

Very early on the morning of the 3d a passenger train on 
the Savannah, Florida & Western road was thrown from 
the track at Ousley, Ga., by a defective switch, 

On the morning of the 8th 10 carsof a freight train on 
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the Chicago & Alton road were thrown from the track at 
Braceville, Ill., by a broken frog. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN AXLE. 


On the m@rning 0; the 9th several cars of a freight train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown 
from the track at Chemung Narrows, N. Y., by a broken 
axle. The wreck caught fire and three cars were destroyed. 

DERAILMENT, BROKEN WHEEL. 


On the 16th several cars of a passenger train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road were thrown from the 
track in Girard, Pa., by a proken wheel. 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN BRIDGE. 


On the morning of the 10th the engine and several cars of 
afreight train on the Philadelphia & Erie road broke 
throu-h a bridge near St. Marys, Pa. The engineer, fireman 
and another man were caught under the wreck and killed. 

On the evening of the 11th a passenger train on the 
Western North Carolina road broke through a small wocden 
bridge near Asheville, N. C. The engine and baggage car 
went down and the engineer was hurt. 

On the night of the 15th a freight train on the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western road broke through a bridge at She- 
boygan, Wis. The engine passed over, but nine cars went 
down into the river. The bridge was built last spring. 

DERAILMENTS, SPREADING OF RAILS. 


On the afternoon of the 5th a passenger train on the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific road was thrown from the track by 
the spreading of the rails near Shenandoah, Ia., and all the 
cars went down a bank. One passenger was killed and 19 


ur 

On the 6th a passenger train on the Houston, East & West 
Texas roud was thrown from the track near Peach Creek, 
Tex., by the spreading of the rails. 


DERAILMENTS, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 


On the 10th a log train on the Pinconning & Glencoe road 
ran into a tree which had fallen across the track, and was 
thrown from the rails, wrecking several cars. 

On the afternoon of the 13th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into « push-car loaded 
with rails at Persia Siding, N. Y. The engive and 14 cars 
were piled up in a bad wreck, killing the fireman. 

_On the morning of the 17th six cars of a freight train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown 
from the track near Chester, N. Y., by a brake beam drop- 
ping down on the rails. 

On the morning of the 19th a freight train on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas road struck a push-car near Lime- 
stone Gap, Ind. Ter., and the engine was upset, injuring the 
engineer. 

On the morning of the 25th a passenger train on the Val- 
ley road _ ran into a tree which had fallen across the track 
near Independence, O. The engine was thrown from the 
track and upset, the engineer and a boy slightly hurt. 


DERAILMENTS, CATTLE, 


On the morning of the Ista passenger train on the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific road ran over a flock of sheep 
je = Milan, Mich., and the engine was thrown from the 
eck, 

On t12 night of the 8th a passenger train on the Louis- 
vile, U.ncinnati & Lexington road struck a cow close toa 
snili bridge near Anchorage, Ky. The whole train was 
thrown from the track and went off the bridge into the 
creek below in a bad wreck. Seven persons were killed and 
20 hurt. 

DERAILMENTS, MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the evening of the Sth a freight train on the Jefferson- 
ville, Madison & Indianapolis road was thrown from the 
track in Jeffersonville, Ind., by a misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 8th a freight train on the Chicago 
& Northwestern road was thrown from the track by a mis- 
placed switch at Ishpeming, Mich., and several cars were 
wrecked. 

On the afternoon of the 8th the engine of a freight train 
on the Central Railroad of Georgia was thrown from the 
track by a misplaced switch near Savannah, Ga., and upset, 
killing the engineer and fireman. 

On the evening of the 10th a passenger train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road was thrown from the track by a mis- 
placed switch at Sonora, Ky. The whole train left the track 
and was badly broken; the engineer was killed, the fireman, 
baggageman and seven others hurt, most of them slightly. 

m the evening of the 26th a freight train ou the Northern 
Pacific road was thrown from the track in Glendive, Mon., 
by a misplaced switch, wrecking the engine and several cars 
and injuring three trainmen. 


MALICIOUS DERAILMENTS 


On the night of the 12th a freight train on the Union 
Pacific road struck an iron bar, which had been driven into 
the ground between the rails near Sheldon, Neb. The 
engine and seven cars were wrecked, the fireman fatally 
injured, the engineer and a brakeman badly lurt. 

On the night of the 28th the engine of a freight train on 
the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road was thrown 
from the track near Athance, O., by obstructions placed on 
the track. 

MISCELLANEOUS DERAILMENTS. 


Very early on the morning of the 27th, as a Canada 
Southern passenger train was being transferred across the 
Detroit River, the ferry boat struck the pier at Grosse Isle, 
Mich., with such force as to throw a sleeping car off the 
boat and into the river. Another car was partly thrown 
off, but was held by the coupling. 

On the morning of the 28th a freight train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road was thrown from the 

‘track near Rome, N. Y., where trackmen bad taken outa 
rail for repairs. Tbe engine upset and several cars were 
piled up or top of it in a bad wreck. The men had put out 
a signal, but not far enough. 

UNEXPLAINED DERAILMENTS. 

On the 2d a freight train on the Chicago & Northwestern 
road ran off the track at Oak Creek, Wis., and several cars 
went down a bank, 

Very early on the morning of the 3d five cars of a freight 
train ran off the track at Midvale, Minn., on the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaba road. 

On the evening of the 3d two cars of a passenger train on 
the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago road jumped the 
track on a high bank near Galt Creek, Ind., but fortunately 
did not leave the ties. 

On the afternoon of the 4tha freight train on the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis road ran off the 
track in the Brightwood, Ind., yard. 

On the 5th a train on the Louisiana Western road ran off 
the track near Lake Charles, La., wrecking the engine and 
14 cars, killing the fireman and injuring the engineer. 

On the morning of the 6th a passenger train on the Phila 
delphia & Reading road ran off the track at Norristown, 

, and the engine upset downa bank. The engineer and 
fireman were slightly hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 6th several cars of a coal train on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track at Tacony, Pa., 

blocking the road sev hours. 





On the afternoon of the 7th a construction train on the | air, however, I should like to see another trial of new seat 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio road ran off near 
San Antonio, Tex. One man was killed and three hurt. 

On the evening of the 9th the through freight train on the 
Raleigh & Augusta Air Line ran off the track near Cameron, 
N. C., blocking the road all day. 

On the morning of the 10th a freight train on the Vermont 
Valley road ran off the track near Brattleboro, Vt., and 13 
cars were wrecked; the bridge cver West River was badly 
damaged. A brakemau was killed and another burt. 

Very early on the morning of the 12th some cars of a 
freight train on the Indiana, Blooomington & Western road 
~ off the track near Leroy, Ill., blocking the road six 

ours, 

On the 12th the engine of a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road was thrown from the track at 
Wells, Minn., and upset. 

On the afternoon of the 14th a yard engine on the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St Louis & Chicago road ran off the 
track in Indianapolis, Ind., on a siding. 

On the morning of the 15th several cars of a freight train 
on the Pennsylvania railroad ran off the track near Johns- 
town, Pa., blocking the road for five hours. 

On the afternoon of the 17th three cars of a passenger 
train on the Vicksburg & Meridian road ran off the track 
near Edwards, Miss. Six passengers were hurt. 

On the night of the 1%th the engine and several cars of a 
freight train on the Chicago & Northwestern road ran off 
the track near Madison, Wis., and the engineer was hurt. 

On the night of the 19th two cars of a freight train on the 
Vicksburg & Meridian road ran off the track near Forest, 
Miss., and upset, killing a man who was in the caboose and 
injuring six others. 

On the afternoon of the 20th four cars of a freight train 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road ran off the 
track in Salamanca, N. Y., and were badly broken. 

On the morning of the 21st the engine and onecar of a 
freight train on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & 
Chicago road ran off the track in Indianapolis, Ind. 

On the afternoon of the 21st the engine of a passenger 
train on the Western Maryland road jumped the track at 
Linwood, Md. 

On the morning of the 26tha construction train on the 
Des Moines Northwestern road ran off the track near Panora, 
ms and was wrecked, killing three laborers and injuring 18 
others. 

On the morning of the 29th several cars of a freight train 
ou the Eastern road ran off the track at Ipswich, Mass.. 
blocking the road three hours. 

On the morning of the 30th the engine of a freight train 
on the Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky road ran off the 
track in Wheeling, W. Va., blocking the road an hour. 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

On the morning of the 14th the engine of a passenger train 
on the New Jersey Southern road burst a flue when near the 
dock at Sandy Hook, N. J. The engineer stood at his post, 
though badly scalded, and stopped the train, saving it from 
going off the dock. 

On the afternoon of the 21st the engine of a freight train 
on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas road exploded its boiler 
when near Chetopa, Kan. The engine was completely 
wrecked, the engineer, fireman and two other men in the 
cab killed. 

On the afternoon of the 26th the engine of a passenger 
train on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road exploded 
its boiler near Hastings, Minn., wrecking the engine, killing 
the engineer, injuring the fireman and conductor, 

On the evening of the 27th the engine of a freight train 
on the International & Great Nerthern road exploded its 
boiler at Jewett, Tex., killing the fireman, injuring the 
engineer and two others dangerously. 

This is a total of 144 accidents, whereby 56 persons were 
killed and 227 injured. Twenty-nine accidents caused the 
death of one or more persons; 27 caused injury but not 
death, leaving 88, or 61.1 per cent. of the whole number in 
which no serious injury is reported 

The record shows for the nine months of this year to Sept. 
30 a total of 1,081 accidents, 297 killed and 1,204 injured; 
an average per month of 120 accidents, 38 killed and 134 
injured; an average per day of 4 accidents, 1.1 killed and 
4.4injured. This year sofar shows a large increase over 
last year. 











Sontributions. 
A Note by the Way—The Position of Car Seats 
and of Water Coolers. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 21, 1881. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The shops of the Philadelphia Car Company are at present 
working under the disadvantage of being literally turned 
upside down and inside out, such being the character of the 
alterations in progress in a new arrangement of rooms and 
buildings. The shops do a variety of foreign work, and I 
hoped to see several cars for Australia, Mexico (an apart- 
ment car), ete., but they were not yet upon the floor. One 
first-class and one second-class car for the Florida Southern 
(narrow-gauge), and some street cars for Boston & Cam- 
bridge roads were all the complete cars to be seen. 

The Florida cars showed strongly the influence of the 
Pennsylvania ‘‘ Eastlake” finish, and were very appro- 
priately furnished for the climate, both in general appear- 
ance of coolness to the eye, and in the apparent facts of con- 
struction, 

The purport of these remarks, however, is to call attention 
to several matters which came out in the course of their ex- 
amination. No doubt, many western car-builders and others 
have advocated placing the seat centre nearly on a line 
with the end of the window, rather than with its middle 
point. In this position, the elbow would seldom be rested 
out of the window beyond its outer edge, and, what is still 
more important, each seat would take nearly all the draught 
of its own open window; while now, as is but too often im- 
pressed upon any one with a healthy mind desiring fresh air, 
it falls upon one’s next neighbor. 

Some time since cars with seats so placed-were made for a 
certain road, but only to be, thrown back again into the old 
forms. It was discovered that they had various incon- 
veniences, and this danger, that in place of the elbow, the 
passengers’ feet were now fourd easily protruding from the 
window. As an advocate for both personal rights and fresh 


centres made, 

I observed the cover of the water cooler of these cars was 
open only in the private closet, from which they must be 
filled. Aside from the unpleasant thoughis of contaminated 
air, a discovery of another sort of contamination led on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road to entire change in the 
arrangements of the water cooler, which on its curs now 
opens, and is filled, from the main aisle. ee ha: Me 








The Requisites of an Automatic Freight-Car Brake. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

An inspection of patents allowed inventors who are seek- 
ing the discovery of an acceptable automatic freight-car 
brake, sbows that the greater number of them rest with the 
accomplishment of something far short of the desired attain- 
ment. What is needed isa brake apparatus which will act 
effectually in stopping the movement of a train in running 
backward as well as forward; that will not interfere with 
the use and effectiveness of the ordinary hand brake, but 
will act as an additional means of control when cars are 
moving without an engine—that is, supplementing the use of 
the hand brake in such a case; and, finally, that will be as 
serviceable at low rates of speed as at high ones. That a 
brake presenting all these advantages will, if not too costly 
in application and maintenance, command a ready and ex- 
tensive saleis fully believed. Each inventor can consider 
for hitnself how near he has reached these conditions, and, if 
short of them, can try again. pA 





European Baggage Way-Bills and American Checks. 


[The following is Chap. VI. of Marshall M. Kirkman’s forth 
coming work on ‘* The Baggage, Parcel and Mail Traffic of 
Railroads.”] 

The method of billing* baggage pursued on the continent 
of Europe if properly systematized, may be made superior in 
many respects to that pursued in the United States. The 
outline of their plan is more comprebensive than ours ; it is, 
moreover, less difficult to handle, and affords fewer incon- 
gruities, and, with the exercise of a little ingenuity, may be 
made exceedingly simple and effective, and economical as 
well, 

The metal devices that we call checks are not employed in 
Europe. The plan adopted there is to paste on each piece of 
baggage a small paper way-bill, upon which is written or 
printed the name of the station to which the property is 
destined. Each way-bill bears adifferentnumber, <A dupli- 
cate or coupon, attached to the bill and similarly num- 
bered, is torn off and given to the passenger. Thisduplicate 
is called a receipt, and the property is delivered to the holder 
upon its presentation at the place of destination. Still an- 
other slip or coupon is attached to the way-bill, correspond_ 
ing to it in every respect ; this slip is kept as a record by 
the agent forwarding the property. Thus, on the presenta. 
tion of a piece of baggage, the way-bill is quickly pasted in a 
conspicuous place upon its surface by the attendant, the re- 
ceipt is detacbed and handed to the owner of the property, 
while the slip attached remains in the company’s possession 
as arecord of the transaction The plan, it will be ob- 
served, is in itself very simple and ingenious. Its executioa 
however, in Europe is rendered exceedingly cumbersome, 
and apparently more didicult of enforcement than our 
method of checking, in consequence of the practize univer- 
sally in vogue there of weighing each piece of baggage trans- 
ported, no matter how light or insignificant it may be. 
When ascertained, the weight, thus methodically deter- 
mined, is carefully inserted in the space provided on the face 
of the way-bill. It isthe rigid observance of this practice of 
weighing each package, and not the awkwardness of their 
method of billing, that renders the European system of 
handling baggage so tedious to travelers. Thus, under the 
European method of handling baggage, if five hundred 
people propose traveling by a particular train, it is neces- 
sary that all of them who own baggage should reach the 
station in time to have it weighed and billed. The time 
occupied in this work will of course depend upon the 
number who have baggage. If the whole number pos- 
sess luggage, the average length of time that they mus- 
wait cannot but be a severe tax upon the patience of even 
the most amiable of people. In any event, a liberal margin 
of time must be allowed by passengers, as the delay they 
will experience will depend in each case upon the number 
and character of the people who will accompany them upon 
the same train, a thing manifestly impossible to determine 
n advance of their reaching the station. 

The object sought by the European companies in weighing 
the luggage of each passenger is to assure themselves beyond 
the possibility of doubt or evasion that the amount does not 
exceed the maximum amount allowed by the carriers, In 
the United States, on the other hand, when the amcunt of 
baggage a passenger possesses is manifestly within the limit 
allowed, the formality of weighing is waived, and thus the 
delay and expense incident to that operation is avoided. It 
is this particular feature of our system that renders our 
method of hunaling baggage so much simpler, apparently, 
than the European plan. 

The plodding, pertinacious way in which the European 
companies insist upon weighing every scrap of luggage that 
goes iuto the baggage van, illustrates generally their method 
of doing business and suggests the presence of the autocrat 
and the Bureau of Direction. When arule is once formu- 
lated by them they insist afterward upon its literal execu- 
tion under ail circumstances, without reference to the local 
peculiarities of thecase. We, onthe contrary, insist upon 








* In the United States it is called checking baggage. 
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its observance only when some material purpose is to be 
accomplished thereby. Rules affecting the public conveni- 
ence arerarely, if ever, attempted to be enforced in the 
United States, I have observed, except where a substantial 
object is secured thereby. The mere observance of a rule 
by us, because it isa rule, is wisely never insisted on. 

In consequence of the discretionary authority that our 
companies give to their officials, to omit the formality of 
weighing baggage when the amount falls within the pre- 
scribed limit, the public are saved much inconvenience and 
loss of tine, while the railroad companies are saved the ex- 
pense that the work would entail. The European system, 
however, while subjecting the passengers to much personal 
inconvenience, and the railroad company to considerable 
expense, nevertheless protects the latter from the imposition 
of travelers and fixes upon the official the responsibility of 
each individual case, In other words, the latter cannot per- 
mit baggage in excess of the maximum weight to be trans- 
ported without extra charge except by falsifying the rec- 
ords of his office. And herein their method is theoretically 
superior to the American or English system or want of 
system. Under our plan it is impossible to believe that bag- 
gage in excess of the authorized weight is not in many cases 
allowed to pass without charge. Our system, for this revson, 
strikes the European traveler as rude and incongruous—as 
lacking in thrift and businesss method. It is, he says, as if 
a grocer who had an order for one hundred and fifty pounds 
of sugar should guess at the amount instead of weighing it. 
Nevertheless, while the criticism is in the main just, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the income that the railroads 
would derive from the excess baggage that is overlooked 
would be sufficient to reimburse them for the extra expense 
of weighing every piece of baggage that they transport, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience to the community that 
would result from such a course. I hardly think it would. 

Leaving: out of consideration, however, the European plan 
of weighing each package, I think their method of billing 
much superior in many respects to that in force in the 
United States. The blanks used by them in billing can be 
kept securely with less trouble and expense than the 
awkward metal checks that we use, and they are conse- 
quently less likely to be lost or stolen; their care also in- 
volves less storage room, they can ba made more difficult of 
counterfeiting, they cost less originally, they involve much 
less accounting, they cannot so easily be attached to or de- 
tached from baggage by unauthorized persons, and finally 
they are simpler in their operation in many other ways. 

One of the objections to uur present system of handling 
baggage is the danger that the checks that we fasten witha 
leather thong to the package may be detached by unauthor- 
ized persons, and other checks, of which they have the dupli- 
cates, be substitutedin place thereof. This danger would 
be lessened, if not entirely obviated, by the use of a way- 
bill securely pasted to the property. Such a bill can be 
bound in volumes for use as required, and as they occupy 
comparatively little space they can be guarded with but 
little trouble or expense. The danger of these blanks being 
stolen is very small, I think, compared with the constant 
danger that attends the use of our metal checks, hanging as 
they do in exposed places on pegs and nails in the open 
baggage rooms and platforms of railway stations and store- 
houses. 

The paper way-bill, like a bank note, can be made ex- 
tremely difficult to counterfeit, ard in the event danger is 
apprehended from such a source at any time the plates may 
be quickly changed, and with little trouble or expense. The 
metal check we use, on the other hand, cannot, unfortunately, 
be so easily changed ; it is, besides, so crude that any 
machinist of the first order may successfully counterfeit it. 

In the use of the way-bill in handling baggage it would, 
moreover, be practicable toso simplify the system that all the 
labor that the forwarding agent would have to perform would 
be to insert in the blank the number of the station to which 
the baggage was destined ; this number would also have to 
be inserted in the copy which he retained. It need 
not necessarily be inserted in the receipt which is 
given to. the passenger, though it would be desirable 
in some respects that it should be done. The labor incident 
to the billing of baggage under such asystem would, it is 
evident, require but a moment. When the business be- 
tween any two points was great, as say between New York 
and Washington, special way-bills would be provided in 
which the point of departure and destination would be 
printed, so that the labor of the forwarding agent would be 
confined to pasting the bill upon the baggage. 

Under our method of checking baggage special checks are 
provided for use between points where the business is large, 
giving place of departure and point of destination, but com- 
monly only the name of the road and the number of the 
check are stamped upon its face. For the information of 
the attendant on the train a card is attached by the forward- 
ing agent with the check, the number of the station to which 
the baggage is destined being entered on the face of such 
card. Ifa way-bill were used instead of a check, the copy 
remaining in the hands of the forwarding agent, bound as it 
is in a book, would be all the record that he would require 
for future reference. In the same way the receipt delivered 
by the passenger when he receives his baggage at the destina- 
tion would be all the record that the receiving agent would 
need. Nothing could be more simple, economical or reliable 
than the records thus attained. 


In the use of a way-bill a blank space should in all cases 
be left by the printer for inserting the excess weight, if any, 
over the amount authorized by the carrier. The charge for 
this excess can be collected by either the forwarding or the 
receiving agent, as may be most convenient, or as the com- 
pany interested may think proper. In reference to these 
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| 
collections, however, it has always seemed to me that the’ 
service was much more likely to be performed effectively if | 


left to the receiving agent than in those cases where the for- 
warding agent was made to attempt the performance of the 
duty. There is, however, much diversity of opinion on this 
subject among railway officials. 

I have heard it stated as an objection to the Euro- 
pean method of billing that the diminutive coupons or bills 
attached to the baggage greatly disfigure it. This is doubt- 
less true to a certain extent, though the disfiguration is not 
nearly so great as were the chalk marks that we at onetime 
used in checking baggage. At any rate, such an objection, 
however worthy of attention, would not weigh against any 
substantial benefit that the system might afford the travel- 
ing public or the railroad companies. 

In the introduction of the way-bill for checking baggage 
our people would be assured of one great and po itive gain; 
they would under its operation escape the burden of carrying 
the heavy brazen metal checks that now load down the person 
of travelers; for this they would, I feel assured feel grateful 
to the railway company granting them the relief. Instead 
of the battered and time-stained and excessively bulky 
tokens which the baggageman now hands to the passenger 
the latter would receive, in acknowledgment of the receipt 
of his property, a diminutive, cleanly cut piece of engraved 
paper, neat and tidy, like unto the coupon of a government 
bond; this receipt he could drop into his pocket-book or 
portemonnaie where it would be secure and where it would 
cause him no inconvenience.* 

In the use of the way-bill a great economic change would 
also occur, and one in which all classes would be interested, 
viz., under its operation the country would escape the im- 
mense consumption of copper and tin now used in the man- 
ufacture of brass checks, thus cheapening these valuable 
metals and preserving them for other and more necessary 
uses. However, this subsidiary benefit to the community, 
is not suggested asa reason for the change. I mention it 
merely for the benefit of any curious reader who may be 
interested in economic questions of that kind, 

The great merit possessed by the metal check is that ft is 
susceptible of indefinite use; it is practically indestructible. 
This merit is, however, offset by its great cost originally, by 
the danger of its being counterfeited, and by the expense of 
protecting it. The metal checks have also to be redistributed 
from day to day among the various stations of a company 
in accordance with the necessities of business, and thus is 
added to the danger of theft the expense of accounting that 
this constant redistributioninvolves. In the use of the paper 
way-bill, on the other hand, the danger referred to is greatly 
lessened, while the cost of redistribution is entirely avoided. 
The way-bill, while it can be used but once, costs compara- 
tively little, and may be kept securely in the general vaults 
of a railroad company until it is required for use. Hundreds 
oreven thousands of them may, when desired, be bound 
together in book form like bank checks, Each bill, with the 
copies attached, would be consecutively numbered by the 
printer, and no two forms could therefore ever bear the 
same number. In this way the danger of mismatching 
checks, that is ever present under our plan of checking, and 
one of the chief annoyances that attends its operation, as 
we shall take occasion to explain further on, would cease to 
exist. 

Under the operation of the European system of way-bill 
ing whenever a new supply of blanks was required ata 
station a requisition would be made on the custodian of 
these forms. The official whose duty it was to supply agents 
would keep a careful record of the numbers thus sent to each 
station; with this record in his possession all that he would 
require at any subsequent time to enable him to tell from 
what station a particular piece of baggage was forwarded 
would be for him to know the number of the way-bill; 
nothing could be more simple or effective than such a plan. 

Finally, it may be said that the considerations in favor of 
the European system of way-billing baggage as compared 
with our own method of checking are that it is simpler, less 
expensive, affords greater security, and is more effective if 
properly managed. It is also more acceptable in ma:y re- 
spects to the passenger, and under its operation the business 
can be conducted with greater facility by the railroad com- 
pany. Istate these considerations as they appear to me; if 
true, or only partially true, they merit the serious attention 
of those iutrusted with the conduct of our baggage traffic. 








The Question of Commissions on Emigrant Tickets. 


Under date of Sept. 20, a letter was addressed to Com- 
missioner W. H. Dixon, of the Western Trunk Lines Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. Wm. Wainright, Assistant Manager of the 
Grand Trunk, protesting against the action of the Associ- 
ation, reafiirming the position taken by Vice-President 
Blanchard, of the Erie, and adding some arguments, the 
chief of which we copy below : 





MR. WAINWRIGHT TO COMMISSIONER DIXON. 

“Tn the first place, it is sti ted by the Western lines that 
this company has no right to charge them with any propor- 
tion of the expenses incurred in obtaining the European 
traffic handed over to them. This may, or may not, be cor- 





* These paper receipts for baggage would not, we may further 
believe, be given to cnildren to play with, as our metal checks are 
in many cases. This practice, nowever trifling it may appear to 
those not familiar with the facts, is one of the most prolific causes 
of annoyance under our present system of handiing baggage. 
Thus, the checks given to children to play with upon trains and 
at the waiting rooms and hotels are frequently and unwittingly 
exchanged by them without the knowledge of their parents, and 
thus the latter find when they arrive at their destination that the 
checks in their possession do not tally with those attached to their 
ploperty. The mconvenience and expense occasioned by acci- 
dents of this character aftect both the carrier and the owner of 
the property; and what is quite as unfortunate, they are ascribed 
— to the carelessness of the railway company by the trav- 
eler, 





rect, according to the arrangements and agreements that 
are in existence, and which need not be discussed in a com- 
munication of this kind, but it may be stated that apart 
from all such considerations, precedent, at any rate, bas at 
least established the practice as right aud proper. 

‘Secondly, however, it is said that the Eastern lines have 
no necessity to pay out any commissions to steamship agents 
and others on account of Western lines for any such traffic; 
that it is done without their concurrence, and d6ubt is even 
raised as to its actual payment. With this latter statement 
I propose principally to deal, and I think it calls for cou- 
siderably more serious comment than has yet been bestowe 
upon it. 

** It would be interesting to ascertain whether the West- 
ern lines have been so familiarized with the internal work- 
ing of the seaboard lines as to know more of their affairs 
than they themselves are acquainted with, and in what 
manner they have discovered, after so many years, that the 
work of conducting the European business by the trunk 
lines is not only wrong, but in fact an imposition. 

“By what process of arithmetic have they found out that 
agents and ticket clerks in Europe can be ovtained, who will 
work for business and spend money in advertising, without 
receiving compensation for their labor and expenses; and 
by what love of common sense do they get together and say 
that such expense, whatever it may amount to, shall be 
borne, and that exclusively, by the initial lines exchanging 
the European orders? Such reasoning tomy mind would not 
be that of business men, and could not hold for one moment 
in any ordinary transaction of life; but still further, 
allowing, for the sake of argument, that the Western lines 
have a perfect right to quote net fares, and refuse to grant 
any rebates whatsoever on their proportions thereof, can it 
be considered fair or just that they shall, after the season has 
commenced and large numbers of prepaid tickets have been 
sold, deal with this matter retrospectively, without knowl- 
edge of, or at least any regard to, the agreements in ex- 
istence between the steamship companies aud the trunk 
lines? Can they consistently refuse to carry out, without 
any notice whatsoever, the arrangements that have heen ad- 
mitted for years past, of recouping, pro rata, the expenses 
that are actually paid out for procuring (not to say develop- 
ing) this business, which has been an immense source of 
profit to the Western lines. : 

“They would seem entirely to forget, or at any rate ignore, 
two important facts in connection with this undertaking, 
viz.; That the Eastern lines merely get the traffic in transit, 
while the immigrants carried actually settle in the West, 
Northwest and Southwest, and thus become valuable build- 
ers up of the territory, and forever local patrons of. their 
lines; and further that this business given to them is one 
which they have no possible means of reciprocating; In 
otner words, that while the Eastern lines hand over to them 
traffic valued at thousands of dollars per month, they re- 
ceive from them barely hundreds in return. 

“T have only one object in writing you this letter, and that 
is to lay before your Association, in brief, what 1 consider 
are the purely business elements of the question, and such as 
I feel sure, if preperly viewed froma commercial stand- 
point, cannot, or at any rate should not, fail to receive at 
least a more fair and impartial consideration than has yet 
been given to the subject.” 


Under date of Oct. 18 Commissioner Dixon replied at 
length to Mr. Wainwright in a letter which is similar to one 
addressed in reply to Mr. Blanchard sometime ago, the chief 
part of which is given above, affording a pretty full state 
ment of the position and claims of the Western Trunk Lines 
Association: 

COMMISSIONER DIXON TO MR, WAINWRIGHT. 


We agree with you, ‘“ that agreements or arrangements of 
any kind, not grounded and carried out on principles of 
what is fair and just to a.l the parties concerned, cannot 
possibly maintain;” and consequently submit, that as the 
Western lines were never consulted in the matter of pay- 
ment of immigrant commissions, but forced to submit to an 
arrangement in which they had no voice, or see their busi- 
ness diverted to other lines, they violated no rule of commer- 
cial ethics in refusing longer to submit to these exactions 
when they found they were sufficiently united to enforce 
their decision. 

Regarding your claim that precedent should be considered 
as a justification of your course, we beg leave to say again 
that the precedent was inaugurated when we were weak and 
disorganized, and powerless to resist what we have always 
considered an unwarrantable exaction on the part of sea- 
board lines. This Association was primarily formed for the 
express purpose of breaking up the force of said precedent, 
and annulling any claims you might make on the gro.n | of 
prescription. 

If, as you suggest, “it would be interesting to ascertain 
whether the Western lines have been so familiarized with 
the internal work‘ng of the seaboard lines as to know more 
of their affairs than they themselves are acquainted witb, 
and in what manner they have discovered, after so many 
years, that the mode of conducting European business by tl 6 
trunk lines is not only wrong, but in fact an imposition,” 
there can be no possible objection, nor any special difficult 
in your pursuing such “ interestiog ” researches, and you will 
tind that tiis question is not one of such recent date as you 
so confidently conclude it to be. You will find that it ante- 
dates your railway career, or at any rate that it antedats 
the ‘‘ many years of an intimate knowledge and active work 
ing of the detuils of the immigration passenger business,” 
which you kindly inform us it has been your lot to have ex- 
perienced. It is an older question than the first meeting «f 
the National General Ticket Agents’ Association. You wil 
discover that at the convention of the National Gener: 1] 
Ticket Agents’ Association in Louisville, April %, 
1861, at the second day’s meeting, ‘‘a committee cf 
three, representing leading Western roads, was ap- 
pointed to meet Eastern lines with a view to an 
increase of immigrant rates.” This question was up 
again at the following meetings -of the National Associa- 
tion : ‘ 

At Detroit, Oct. 2, 1861. 

At New York, March 19, 1862. 

At Cleveland, Oct. 15, 1862. 

At New York, Oct. 15, 1863. 

And at Buffalo, Dec. 2, 1863, when the following reso 
lution was passed ; ‘‘ That no emigrant tickets be sold ex- 
cept at tide-water points, and that if such tickets are sold at 
other points, second class rates will be required.” 

At St. Louis, March 9, 1864, at which meeting Western 
tion decided to adhere to full proportions after May 31, 

864 


At Chicago, Oct. 11, 1865, 

At Cleveland, Oct, 2, 1866, at which the following recom 
mendation appears in the report of the Business Committee 
viz.: **The abolition of the sale of emigrant tickets out 
side of sea board towns.” This question arose, as I 
have already stated, prior to the first meeting of the National 
General Ticket Agents’ Asso-iation, and it has been before 
us from time to time at all such meetings, and at all kinds of 
meetings, either in the way of an attempt on the part of the 
seaboard lines to “ bull doze” Western lines, or on the part 
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of the Western lines to escape from the thralldom imposed 
upon them by seaboard lines. It wasa ghost that, onc 
raised, has never been laid until now, when we hope that we 
have planted it securely away, and that in consequence of 
our efforts it will disappear from railroad history. 
The charge that we have acted ‘‘so hastily” will have to 
b> abandoned in the light of the history of this question, 
whicn I have recited herein. Ibave shown that some of our 
members have been busy with it for over nineteen years, 
and all of us for over two years have been giving it serious 
incessant and persistent attention, and have been trying in 
every way to arrange an amicable settlement with youand 
other seaboard lines, out of cuurtesy to whom we have de- 
layed final action again and again. Our proceedings have 
been a matter of puvlic record and railway bistory, known 
to evegybody in the business, and have attracted wide atten- 
tion and led to much comment, mainly favorable, and have 
been the subject of deep interest in all railway circles; of 
which it is iucredible to suppose that you are not aware. 
We cannot understand, thereiore, why you should repeat 
the charge of ‘“‘so hastily” against us, unless you attach 
some new meaning to the word “hastily,” or unless your 
communication is framed for effect in some otber meridian 
than the West; since it can have no force with us who know 
that ycu must know that it has no a; plication in this case. 

Out of nine seaboard lines reporting this class of business 

to us, yours alone now makes any difficulty about it. ‘I'wo 
otber lines agree to our claims under respectful protest, and 
all the others, six in number, are perfectly sati: fied with our 
position, aud only ask us to treat all seaboard lines alike. 
‘They do not desire, and do not seek, any changein the new, 
improved and just relations which this Assuciation has 
established. 

‘The agentsand ticket clerks in Europe are presumably 
employed and paid by the steamship companies to secure 
businesss against rival lines, and we have not discovered by 
auy ‘* process of arithmetic that they will work for business 
aud spend money in advertisiug, without receiving compen- 
sation for their iabor and expenses,” but we have discovered 
prior to your advent in this business, that if we require 
ugents or advertising in Europe, we can pay direct for such 
sei Vices, as many of cur lanu grant lines are doing, and 
stand iv need of no middle-men to do this for us. We can 
then feel sure that our work is done precisely as we wish it 
to be done, and that his full due is received by the European 
laborer, whom you are so anxious to convince us 
is so worthy of bis hire; we have also discovered, with- 
out the aid of any “‘ arithmetic,” that we. and not you, are 
entitled to make our own rates, and to determine what com- 
missions, if any, we shall pay. It does not appear to 
have occurred to you, in the course of this whole controversy, 
that you have conducted it all along on the assumption that 
you #re entitled to determine what our rates sball be for a 
particular class of travel, and what commission we shall pay 
on the same, or, at least, that you are entitled to have a voice 
in determining these questions. If your correspondence 
means anything, it meaus that itis your right to interfere 
in tbe proper work of our companies, which we have been 
appointed to perform, and for whica we are paid. This is 
Wuut you would be the first to resent as an impertinence, and 
to rebuke roundly, if it was applied by us 10 you, instead of 
the reverse. You are troubled about this commission being 
regarded as an ‘‘ imposition,” and about ‘‘ doubt beg even 
raised as to its actual payment” to agents aod ticket clerks 
in Europe. It is hardly necessary to deal with this aspect of 
the question in oider to its settlement, but now that you 
have presented it, we can have no hesitation in saying that 
there is more tban doubt about its payment in jull to the 
parties to whom it 1s ostensibly destined. and we can hardly 
imagine that you are not fully aware that the whole amount 
deducted as commissions bas never reached anybody in Eu 
rope, but has been intercepted, at least in part, before it 
could commence its passage across the Atlantic. If, as you 
intimate, we know so listie about the “ interior working ” of 
th.s business, and you know so much about it aiter your 
“many years of an intimate knowledge and active working ” 
of it, why do you not proceed to enlighten us? What is the 
mystery of it which is unknown tous? What is the nature 
of your contracts, and when and with whom did you make 
contracts for 1881, and how much more binding are these 
contracts in all respects, and especially as to time, than are 
the informal contracts which we all make to pay ticket agents 
in this country ? 

You write quite positively about ‘“‘expenses actually paid 
out,” in apparent ignorance of our discussions at meetings 
witu seavoard lines, at which neither you nor any repre- 
sentative of your road thought it worih while to appear, 
aud aiso overlooking my reply to Mr. Blanchard, in which 1 
state that in reply to direct and plainly expressed questions 
as to expenses ‘actually paid out,” we could get only ove 
reply frcm the seabvard lines, viz., *‘we pay the steamship 
companies 10 per cent.”; but, said the speaker on our side, 
“we do not ask you what you pay the steamship companies, 
but what it costs you;” to which came the blunt response, 
“we have no other answer to make than we have just made, 
and we do not propose to make any other answer.” 

With reference to the assumed retroactive application of 
our demands, we would respectfully state tbat on March 24, 
1880, we unanimously resolved that we would no ‘longer 
pay any rebate, drawback or commission on foreign emi- 
grant business, and so advised Eastern trunk lines; that 
tois actiou was reaffirmed on May 21, 1880, and a commis- 
siouer appointed to carry out the agreemcnt then entered 
into, of which action seaboard lines were fully informed 
They treated the asseciation, its notices, and commissioner 
with contemptuous indifference, however, in the belief, 
no doubt, that we had not the courage to enforce our 
claims. 

We do not concede the claim that the steamship companies 
and Eastern trunk lines create or develop the immigration 
business. The main factor m this direction is the letter of 
the prospercus emigrant back to his kinsfolk, telling of bis 
prosperity aud inclosing the means to enable them to come 
out and share it with him. 

It is not true, as assumed by you, that ali this immigra- 
tion settles on the lines constituents of this association. On 
some of these lines none of it settles, ana the largest portion 
of it goes past us, and we merely get the traffic in transit, 
as youdo. The fact that some of the lines in this association 
secure a portion of these immigrants as settlers is a fortui- 
tous circumstance for which the Eastern lines are entitled to 
no credit beyond being a link in the chain of communication. 
They receive the rates they demand for their services, and 
if the preponderance of this travel is from the East to the 
West, itis for reasons entirely beyond their control, and it 
isan arrogation on their part to claim otherwise. 

When you state so positively, what you imagine to be a 
fact, unqualified by any deduciions that ‘this business has 

1 an immense source of profit to the Western lines,” you 
merely make clear to us in the distinctest manner bow litle 
you are acquainted with the discussions on this question, or 
you must have known, how from abuse, ty the use of immi- 
gration tickets from interior Iccal points to ail Western 
} Oints, this Lusiness has teen the cause of immense loss to 
all of us, and has done more to demoraliz3 rates and to de- 
= receipts than any other single cause. The sleep of Rip 

an Winkle was no more proiound nor prolonged thao 


who can bave remained unaware of this element of trouble 
and loss which has beset us and ruined vur revenue for so 
many years 
* * * * * * * 

The fact that no ccmmissions are paid beyond Omaha on 
California business, or beyond St. Paul on business for Man- 
itoba and the Northwest (because lines beyond those points 
refuse to accede to your demands), has not Jessened the vol- 
ume of business passing through thcse points, and therefore 
proves that the system of commissions might as readily be 
cut off at Chicago or the seaboard itself, as at St. Paul or 
Omaha. 

Competition for this traffic was the sole cause of the sys- 
tem. The Western lines have concluded to no longer com- 
pete to the extent of one-fourth of their revevue, but are, I 
think, willing to listen to any stetement tending to show 
what the /egitimate expenses of the traffic are, if any, and 
to any arguments toward convincing them that they should 
bear a portion of saiu expenses. They claim, however, that 
in any possible arrangement for tine future, they shall have 
the credit for what they do from the steamship companies 
and European agencies, instead of giving seaboard lines 
the entire prestige. 

I am instructed to ask you to inform us at once of your 
decision in the premises, whether you will or will not report 
full proportions trom Jan. 1, 1881, waiving all claims for 
commissions and deductions; as in case of your refusal we 
shall be forced to decline to honor your tickets. If I am not 
favored with your reply in time we shall be obliged to serva 
you with notice to discontinue on the Ist prox. all sales of 
all classes of tickets to all points on or over our lines, and 
we shall have to take steps to secure that your tickets are 
not received for passage on our trains after that date. 








The Intentions of the Southern Pacific. 





The following circular has been issued by Mr. C. P. Hun- 
tington as Agent and Attorney for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company : 


Among the considerations which have induced the promo- 
ters of the Southern Pacific Railroad of California to build 
an extension of that route eastward, across Arizona and 
New Mexico, have been the following: 

1. The creation of a short rail line between the naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico and that of the Pacific Ocean, 
within United States territory. : 

2. The accommodation of avery important local trans- 
portation, connected with the mining of the vast deposits of 
precious metals in those territories, and the adjoiniug states 
of Sonora and Chibuabua. 

3. The desirability of establishing an alternative line be- 
tween the Northern Atlantic states and the Pacific coast, 
along a parallel of latitude, and at such altitudes as would 
avoid severe winter obstructions. 

4, The requirements of a growing system of railroad lines, 
extending from the Mississippi River, across Louisiana and 
Texas, and converging Mexican lines, for a more direct 
union’with the system of the Pacific coast. 

The extension of the Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road from the Missouri River across Kansas to Colorado, 
aud thence southerly to an intersection with the Southern 
Pacific at Deming, 1,200 miles east of San Francisco, 
afforded a route sufficiently direct and serviceable to Den- 
ver, Chicago, St. Louis and points to the eastward. though 
not wholly exempt from snowy altitudes, and not, of course, 
available for the expanse of country between the Obio River 
and Gulf. 

Aside trom the business carried on passenger trains, the 

transcontinental traffic is not large, the water routes not 
only dividing the tonnage, but also keeping the rates of 
freight ciose to the cost of movement. The itern of largest 
production and transportation ot the Pacific Stetes con- 
sists of grain (chiefly wheat), which, after being hauled vari- 
ous distances to the respcctive seaports, is shipped to 
Europe by voyages of 16,000 miles or over, twice cross 
ing the equator. The amount vi wheat and cquivalent 
flour so carried to tide water trom Colifornia alone in 1880 
was 769,000 tons. carried by 352 vessels, with a surplus 
left unshipped estimated at 400,000 tons, for which the 
available grain ships and inland transportation were alike 
inadequate. There being insufticient return cargoes, these 
ships, fort_e most part, make triangular voyages, via Aus- 
traha to San Franci-co, and the range of freights thence to 
Liverpool is from 70 to 80 shillings per ton.. The crop 
‘or the current year, it is estimated, wil yield fully 1,000,- 
0090 tons. 
Grain dealers have called the attention of managers of 
California railroads to the fact that grain, hog products and 
cattle are hauled from Western Kansas, Dakota and even 
Manitoba, and points intermediate, to the Atiantic seaboard 
cilies, 1,000 to 2,600 miles, at rates below one cent. per ton 
per mile, and the inquiry is raised whether it would not 
also be practicable to haul California field and pasture 
products to equi-distant tide water of the Gulf at like rate, 
for similar shipment to European and coastwise ports, to 
which they have replied that for the San Joaquin Valley 
(which bids fair to be the seat of an enormcus growth of 
wheat as well as cattle), for the Los Angeles region, and for 
portions of Arizona susceptible of irrigation and adapted to 
grazing, the experiment might pay the cost of hauling, but 
would not leave much profit to repay for construction. For 
certain higher classesof freights passing in either direction, 
and for passengers (especially emigrants bound west, for 
which Southern lexasand California are inviting fields). the 
advantage of the shortest land carriage and a single inex- 
pensive transfer at a Gulf port, would be very decided. By 
the use of auxiliary steamers between San Pedro Bay and 
the Columbia River and Puget Sound, Oregon and Washing- 
ton products might also find their way eastward over this 
route, > 

iiaving completed the Southern Pacific to the frontier of 
Texas and Mexico at El Paso earlyin 1881, a distance of 
1,285 miles from the initial Pacific terminus, as the trains 
run, it became important to determine the most suitable 
port for the Gulf terminus, and the route by which to reach 
it. The waters of the Gulf at the nearest point are not more 
than 650 miles, |-y an air live, from El Psso; it appears, 
however, that the currents of the Caribbean Sea have thrown 
uv a rid.e or bar of sand, underlaid by tough clay, along 
nearly its entire shore circuit, so that thougr the ivlets and 
rivers are numerous, none of them are without a trouble- 
some bar, limiting the draught of vessels. _ New Orleans, al- 
ready a considerable railroad centre. and the denot of a vast 
inland river navigation, the seat of a vast. commerce, popu- 
lation and travel, since the success of the Eads jetties, is the 
cnly really accessible port for the purpose: although at Gal- 
veston, and at some pcints further west, it is climed that by 
cutting through the obstructions good channels may be ob- 
tained, and it is highly probable that in the course of time, 
by the aid of the general government, accommodation for 
sea-going vessels of all classes will be provided along the 
Texas coast. 

From New Orleans to E] Paso, in an air line, is about 
1,000 miles. Three courses were open to the Scuthern Pa- 
cific to reach this desirable port: To secure a conneciion 





tmuust have been that of any one in the passenger business 





through the Texas Pacific Railway, building across Northern 





Texas toward El Paso, and a branch line from Shreveport 
to New Orleans, a distance of 1,150 miles; or to seek the use 
of the more southerly route by way of San Antonio and 
Houston, a distance of about 1,200 miles; or to build an 
independent line direct and intermediate between the two. 
The southerly route, even if it should prove to be somewhat 
longer, passes through a more settled and fertile country, 
and possesses the great advantage of lower and more equable 
granes; and, besides, was in the direction of the nearest sea- 
port, whenever the harbor improvements shall be carried 
out. The successive ridges to be overcome by the more 
northerly line, and the sterile character of much of the 
route, left no doubt as to the proper choice. 

Houston is itself a railroad centre of importance already; 
and with improvements at the outer bar off Gulveston, sea- 
going vessels of heavy tonnage can come up to its suburb, 
Harrisburg, as light-draught vessels do at alltimes. San 
Antonio, a city of over 20,000 people, from its greal natural 
beauty, and as the centre of a region destined to vie in ag- 
ricultural wealth with anv other, must become a large com- 
mercial city as well as a place of resort. 

In connection with the lines east of Houston, forming 
part of a great through east-and-west line from New Or- 
leans, and worked in barmony with them, the ‘ Sunset 
Route,” as it is for convenience called, forms not merely 
the great avenue between tke Gulf and the Pacific, but also 
the route by which a good part of the business passing to 
and from Mexico will naturally take. From New Orleans 
to San Antonio is 578 miles, the roads have been in -uccess- 
ful operation for scme time, and in view of their becoming 
tne eastern portion of the Southern Pacific system, have 
passed, for the most part, into the same ownership, and, to- 
gether with the extension between San Antonio and El Paso, 
now in progress, will be worked in the same general interest 
as part of the through line, nearly 2.500 miles in length, 
between San Francisco and New Orleans, 

The distance between San Antonio and El Paso is nearly 
600 miles by one of the surveyed lines, and by the other 
following the cafion of the Rio Grande at one portion, and 
thus avoiding a rugged country, steep grades and expen- 
sive work, is something over 600. About 160 miles of the 
grade has been prepared at each end from El Paso eastward 
and from San Antonio westward, and the rails are being 
put down as fast as they can be taken forward and the 
bridges erected. It is expected the junction of the two 
construction parties will be made somewhere near the 
mouth of the Pecos in the summer of 1882. The rature of 
the intervening country admits of very rapid work, and the 
force moving east is the same which built over 300 miles 
across Arizona within twelve months of 1880, under greater 
difficulties. 

For 140 miles east of E! Paso the road follows the Rio 
Grande closely, through a succession of Spanish settlements. 
By irrigation gcod crops are raised here, and the grapes of 
this region have attained more than local celebrity. For 100 
miles on either sice of the Pecos River the country is only 
sparsely settled, but valuable mineral deposits are known to 
be not far distant in Mexico, which are awaiting the advent 
of the road for active workivg. 

Two roads have been authorized by the Republic of Mexico 
to be built from the vicinity of Eagle Pass to Mexico on the 
one hand, and to the Pacific Ocean on tbe otber. There is 
good reason to bel’eve that at least one of them, the Mexican 
International, wi'l be completed to the capital city within 
five years, in which event noticeable additions of business 
will be thrown upon these lines in Texas, eastward toward 
New Orleans, and northward toward Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Taunton Locomotive Manufacturing Co. at Taunton, 
Mass., is putting a number of new machine tools in, its 
works. 

The Old Colony Railroad is putting on its locomotives a 
spark arrester just patented by J. K. Taylor, Master 
Mechanic of the road; it is said to work very well. 

The Canada Locomotive Works at Kingston, Unt., have 
closed a contract for locomotives for the Canadian Pacific 
road, which will keep the works busy for several months. 

The Chicago Western Manufacturer says: ‘‘We under- 
stand that a site has been selected, about half a mile from 
the town of Puilman, at the crossing of the l)inois Central 
and the South Chicago Branch of the Rock Island Railroad, 
for an extensive locomotive manufactory. ‘The grounds are 
said to have been laid out for ample shors, residences for 
operatives, streets, parks, etc. These new works will havea 
capacity to employ about 500 hands and the investment in 
the works will be about $350,000,” 


Car Notes. 

The Laconia Car Co, at Laconia, N. H., has taken a con- 
tract for 200 freight cars for an Eastern road. 

It is stated that a large car shop will be built at East Sagi- 
naw, Micb., shortly. ; 

The shops ot th: Cheshire Railrcad at Keene, N. H., have 
just completed a very bandsome passenger car for the road. 
it seats 58 passengers, is finished inside in Eastlake style 
and has Miler platforms and couplers. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co. has its shops in St. Louis 
ful of work, with orders for some time abead. 

Messrs. Jones & Laugblins bave put up a machine for 
autcmatically turning out car links ready for welding. The 
iron is taken beated trom the furnace io the form of round 
rods, and with extreme rapidity drawn through the ma- 
chine, which cuts, bevels and dcubles the iron into link 
form, only requirivg welding to be complete. Between 
15,000 and 20,000 links van be turned out per day by this 
macbine, which was devised and constructed at the Ameri- 
can Iron Works.—Pittsburgh Telegraph. 

Tte Ohio Falls Car Co., at Jeffersonville. Ind., is now com- 
pletisg an order for 500 Lox cars for the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis road. 

The Terre Haute Car Works, at Terre Haute, Ind., have 
begun on a contract jor 500 box cars for the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe road. 

The Vulcan Iron Works in Chicago lately completed a 
pile-driver car with a steam pile driver for the Atlantic & 
Pacific road. 

Tne Michigan Central car shops at Detroit are being en- 
larged by a new repair shop for freight cars, The company 
is building 250 tox cars £3 ft. long, to be used in a new 
lumber line over the Mackinaw Division. 

The Lake Shore & Micbigan Southern shops in Adrian, 
Mich.. are building five new postal cars for the line between 
New York and Chicago. 


Bridge Notes. 

Mr, Alfred P. Boller, of No. 71 Broedway, New York, is 
building a number of turn-tatles for the New York, Ontario 
& Western and the Mexican Central. Mr. Boller’s turn- 
tabie has been adopt: d as the standard’ by those roads, and 
also by the New York, West Shore & Buffalo. 

The Passaic Rolling Mill in Paterson, N. J., is very busy, 
and is now filling some heavy contracts for bridge iron. 





The Vulcan Iron Works in Chicago are building several 
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iron turn-tables for the Wheeling & Lake Erie road. The 
works are very busy. 

The Central Bridge Co., of New York and Buffalo, is 
building an iron bridge at Westfield, N. Y., on the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis road. It is 540 ft. long, and 55 
ft. above high-water mark, 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Millin St. Louis are 
very busy, chiefiv on car axles, links and pins. 

The Vulcan Steel Works in St. Louis are running full 
double titae on steel rails. 

The New York Belting & Packing Co has a large display 
of its coods at the American Institute Fair in New York, 
including machine belting, steam packing of various kinds, 
car-springs, rubber pump valves, emery wheels, and a 
variety of other articles of rubber. 

Emma Furnace, at Lewiston, Pa., has gone into blast after 
a stop for repairs. 

Mr. John D. Wick has withdrawn from the iron firm of 
Wick, Arms & Co., at Youngstown, O., baving soid his in- 
—— to W. H. B.ldwin. The firm wiil be Arms, Baidwin & 


9, 

The new spiegel furnace at Briar Hill is at present run- 
ring on foundry iron. turning out about 20 tons per day. 
a short time it will be put on spiegel.—Younystown (O.) 
News. 

‘The Co-operative Rolling Mill at Danville, Pa., is rolling 
rails from steel blooms and has large orders ahead. 

The rolling mill at Beaver Falls, Pa., has started up, after 
a stoppage of several months. 

Temple Furnace. in Berks County, Pa., has been rebuilt 
and will soon go into blast. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. is adding to its works at Baid- 
win, Pa., a shop for the manufacture of shovels, etc., from 
plate steel. 

The Central Iron Works Co, in Harrisburg, Pa., is build- 
ing a uew rolling mill. The main building will be finished 
by December. 

The Iron City Tool Werks in Pittsburgh recently made 
shipments of picks and other tools to Buenos Ayres and 
Australia. 

Morris Sellers & Co, are enlarging their Chicago splice 
bar mill. It will have a capacity of 8,090 tons of splice-bars 
when the new mill and furnaces are fiuished. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel rails are firm, with many inquiries. Quotations re- 
main about $60 per ton at mill. English rails are offered at 
ye to $62.50 per ton at seaboard, according t> port of de- 

ivery. 

Iron rails are more active, with some large orders to be 
yey for spring delivery, for which contracts will probably 

e let soou. Several of the iron mills are now making rails 
from steel blooms, reducing the plant available for making 
iron rails. Quotations continue to be $47.50 to $52 per ton 
at mill, according to weight of section. 

For steel blooms the demand has falien off somewhat, and 
buyers are more careful, looking for lower prices. Sales are 
reported in Philadelphia at $44 to $45 per ton, duty paid. 

Old iron rails are unchanged, with few sales and anappar- 
ent determination among buyers to hold off for lower prices. 
Sales are reportel at $27.5U to $23.25 per ton in Philadel- 
phia for T rails, and $30 to $30.75 for double heads, 

Spikes have gone up again and are firm at $3.10 to $3.15 
per 100 lbs. ; fish plates $2.60; track bolts $3.25 to $4. 

Poor Brakemen. 

‘She Chinese government is going to build some railroads, 
and soop will be heard in the lan1 the voive of the Celestial 
brakeman: -‘‘ Hooppee ! Yang-tz>-kiw janction! Tlaine 
stoppee ten minutes eatee and dlinkee !"—Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 

< railroad brakeman attempted suicide in New York a 
few dayssincs. Ia an unguarded momant he called out the 
name of a station so distinctly that near y two-thirds 
of ths passengers underst od it, and when the full enormity 
of ths unprofessional act dawned upon him, remors:, like a 
worm in the bud, fastened its lacerating fiagers upon his 
ce ymscienes, and tortured him until life became a burden. 
Other brakemen will no doubt heed well the lesson, and in 
future use the utmost caution in making their weird an- 
n uncements.—De'roit Free Press. 

And now begin the trials of a brakeman ou a suburban road. 
Yesterday there was a fire in the stove and with one voice 
the pass-ngers abused him; to-day he has none and they all 
ask whether he wants to freeze them, or sarzastically, if the 
company is saving coal to-day. He needs to be the Signal 
Service Bureau, Prof. Vennor and a walking thermometer, 
all combined, and then he could not suit his passengers. 

hips in Wyoming. 

An exchange says: “Jt is estimated that there are 75,000 
tons of wheat in Wyoming Territory that cannot be taken 
off this year for want of ship=-.” 

We are oot certain about the 75.000 tons of wheat in 
Wyoming, but it is very sure that whatever wheat is there 
will have to wait a good while for the ships. Ships do not 
generally come within less than 750 milesorso of Wvoming, 
and there is no strepm in the territory navigable for auy- 
thing bigger than a dug-out. If that wheat must be carried 
in ships it will have to wait until the grand Atlantic & 
Pacific Trans-continental Ship Canal is dug through the 
Rocky Mountains. _ It is-.most likelv, however, that the edi- 
tor forgot the W. T. might stand for Washington and not 
Wyoming Territory. 

Fast Time by a Runaway. 

On Sept. 24 as a wild engine was standing at Cornwell, 
Pa., on tbe Pennsylvania Railroad, the engineer having 
gone to the office fur orders, a following treight train struck 
it with just sufficient force tu jar the throttle open, and it 
started down the track alone. Its career ended in the 
wreck of a freight train at Holmesburg: It is claimed that 
this engine passed over seven miles of track in just five 
minutes, being at the rate of 84 miles an hour. 


‘The Mellon Patent for Tire Fastenings. 

In the caee of Mellon against the Lehigh Valley Company 
for infringement on a patent granted fora method of fast- 
ening tires on locomotive wheels, the United States Supreme 
Court has finally decided in tavor of the company, holding 
that the infringement is not proved, plaintiffs having failed 
to sustain the case. 


Combination Grain and Sleeping Cars. 


In an interview published in the San Francisco Bulletin, 
Mr. Charles Crocker thus describes a new car which is to be 
used on the Southern Pac fic : 

‘Talking about cars, I might tell you about a car we have 
invented for the Southern Pacific road. Itis a freight and 
passenger sleeping car combined. From this end they will be 
run as wheat cars, and from the Gulf as emigrant passenger 
ears. The interior will be just the same as any other freight 
ear. Along the sides sleeping bunks are built, lowered and 
suspended by an tron rod and hinge. When used as a wheat 
car these close up flush, wren used as a passenger car they 
lower and serve as seats and sleeping benks. There are 
windows it it, and altogether it will be as comfortable and 


warm. as the most Juxurious Pullman sleeping car ever 
turned out We are having a sample car built at our works 
in Sacramento. When itis finished and perfected in every 
1 will go to work and have others built on the same 
model. 


Compressed Air on the Elevated Railroads. 


A compressed air locomotive is to be tried on the elevated 
railroads in New York. It has already made one or two 
trips with a train, and is said to have worked very well. 
Further trials are to be made. 


A Baggage Check Patent Suit. 


The ndianapolis Sentinel says: Suits have been com- 
menc2d by George C. Thomas against a large number ol 
railroad companies for infringement of patent on a baggage 
check. The patent consists of a little card used over the 
brass check. He claims large amounts for damages, aggre- 

ating over a million dollars. He wants $75,000 from the 

lichigan Central, $100,000 from the Missourt Pacific, $25.- 
000 from the Lake Shore, etc. Mr. Thomas is one of the 
editors of Awppleton’s Railroad Guide, and will be ricb 
encug® to retire from the newspaper business when he gets 
the »mount he is now demanding.” 

The cases have been placed in charge of the Western Rail- 
road Association. 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 


The quarterly statement prepared by the Iron Age gives 
the condition of the blast furnaces of the United States on 
Oct. 1 as follows: 








Out Not 
In of  repor- 

blast. blast. ted. Total 

OR iccrccdatsnessaxcdontsescne . 153 119 t 276 
Bituminous or coke..............000+ 134 87 ak 221 
EE Sa nine '0's ss 055 eneneeseeseeses 148 87 RS 1230 
Rita uke a oaschvensinese 435 293 73° 
Capacity per week......... ......... 93,748 48,983 143,731 


The average weekly product of the charcoal furnaces in 
blast is 15,009 tons; of bituminous or coke furnaces, 45,515 
tons; of the anthracite furnaces, 32,224 tons. 

Right of Way. 

Another cas? in which a woman’s ingenuity was sufficient 
to overcome what appeared to b2 an insurmountable barrier 
is reported from the vicinity of Erie. A farmer in that lo- 
cality owned a valuable tract of land which the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company were endeavoring 
to purchase. He also possessed a lovely daughter whose 
hand was sought by a young man in the neighborhood, but 
the lover baving no visible nieans of support the match was 
opposed by the father. The mother of the young lady was 
favorably impressed with her would-be son-in-law, and made 
up her mind tbat the voung folks should not be disappoivted. 
She found the agent of the railroad company and obtained a 
guarantee that the young man should have a life-long job in 
consideration of her consent to sign the deed, thus removing 
all objections on the part of her husband, aud the wedding 
cards have been issued.—North American. 


A Strange Collision. 


This morving a most unfortunate accident occurred just 
below the Rea ting bridge that spans the canal at this place. 
A train was being run over the bridge from the Peupsyl 
vania track. Conductor Quigley’s train was being run to a 
siding near the bridge, aud he was not on if. As he ran 
toward bis train he bad to cross in front of the 
engine of the train going down the track. As he crossed the 
track he ran agaiusta local freight conductor, James Y. 
Hill, who was walking in the narrow space between the two 
running trains. Both men were thrown to the ground, 
Quizley reached fora car step quickly and pulled himseli 
out of danger, but Hill was not so fortunate, he failing so 
close to the track that the projections at the side of the en- 
gine wheels struck bim and cut him hadly on the right 
temple anil back of the bsal. Mr. Hill was picke1l up and 
sent to the hospital, where he was cared for.—Harrisburg 
Telegraph, Sept. 24. 

An Engineer's Long Ruan. 

It is just 25 years ago to-day that engineer N. Taft com- 
menced runring train No. 1 on the Delaware Division (Erie). 
During tvat time he has run 889,859 miles. The longest 
time that he has been away from his train is three weeks, 
some eight years ago, when he was visiting in Omaha.— 
Port Jervis (N. Y.) Gazette, Oct. 17. 

Indicating Stations. 

A new arrangement has been perfected for notifying pas- 
sengers on railroad trains of the names of stations along the 
lire. At either end of the car is to be placed a case contain- 
ing canvas rollers upon which, in large letters, is printed 
the name of the stations, and by a lever the engineer or 
conductor, upon leaving a station, can change the indicator 
so as to show the next stopping place. An additional lever 
or kicker for awaking sleeping passengers at just the 
right station is being considered. Nearly every morring 
some sleeping passenger who desires to stop in Syracuse is 
carried to Utica, no stop being made east of that city. ‘hoy 
generally b.ame the conductor, who gets aboard at Syracuse 
and knows nothing of them until he awakens them and bears 
their story.—Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 

A Railroad Curiosity Shop. 

The Pennsylvania Railrcad Ccmpany is working ear- 
nestly to reduce railroading to a perfect science. With s'eep- 
ing car accommodations, hotel accommodations, air brakes, 
patent wheels, switches and tracks, steel rails, block an 
semaphore signals, danger explosives, firework candles, in- 
terlocking mechanical switches, etc., etc., in charge of the 
best and most reliable operatives, the “~~ corporation of 
Pennsylvania may be in justice said to be living up to the 
requirements vf the age, with unstinted liverality. In 
the engineer’s department of Superintendent Pit- 
cairn’s office at the Union Depot there is kept a 
cabinet of oojects that are curiosities to the outside 
world. Assistant Engineer Holliday has not only geologic 
sawples of rocks as taken by artesian well boring, but sam- 

les ot grass and grass seed used in beautifying the slopes, 
one and station-house surroundings, and also of wood 
growing on the line of the road in Pennsylvania. A trav- 
eler on the daylight trains between Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delpbia cannot fail to admire the splendid scenery, the well 
2ultivated farms, the thrifty farm bouses, outbuildings and 
palatial residences that appear to have been erected on the 
best sites outside of the municipalities, and seemingly away 


from society in general. n Mr. Holliday’s cabinet 
there are - over thirty different specimens of wood 
grown on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The wood ean be utilized not only for ties, but 
for the finish of car material. The trees grow ia abun- 
dance in the great state of Pennsylvania, and the enterpris- 
ing corporation takes advantage of the fact and wiil en 
courage the growth of the timber. Among the samples in 
the Superintendent’s office are the uspen tree, chesnut, beech, 
birch, gum, white and black walnut, dogwood, white vak 
black ash, linden, poplar. red elm, juneberry, sassafras an 





cut are the aspen, gum and white oak, and the average dura- 
tion of a tie on this road is seven years before they are re- 
nlaced by new ones, On some Western roads it is said that 
80 years is the life of a tie. To sum up the case ina nut- 
sbell, it will be seem that the Pennsylvania corporation is 
not only wealthy, and accumulating wealt), but they are 
up to the age iu science and are not close-fisted when it 
comes to maintaining and improving their property.— 
Pittsburgh Telegraph. 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


. Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Nine months ending Sept. 30 : 
1851. 








1880. Inc. orDec.  P.c. 

Nash., Chatta. & 
= aes $1,577.949 $1,513,998 I. $64,851 4.3 
Net earnivgs.... 629,803 2 pe e000ssaeeh “heed 

Paducah & E’town — 485.153 286.692 I. 98,461 34.4 

Pennsylvauia.. ... 22,879,244 30,254.615 IL. 2,624.529 8.7 
Net earnings. .. 13,395,810 12,426,306 L 969,504 7.8 
Eight months ending Aug. 31: 

Ohio & Wiss....... $2.368,562 $2,477,185 D. $108,62% 4.4 
Springfield Liv.. 281,388 273,192 I. +, 196 3.0 
Month of August: 

Carolina Central.. $42,016 $24.499 I $7.517 21.8 

Marquette, H & O. 155,084 120,482 I. 34,552 28.6 

Ohio & Miss....... 338,044 390997 ~D.~ 62.953 13.5 
Springfield Div. . 46,784 50,585 D. 3,801 7.5 
Month of September: 

Marquette, H.&O. $131,742 $104,079 I $30,963 295 

Nash.,Chat & St.L. 179.979 167,474 I 12.505 7.5 
Net earnin oe 76,611 24.466 TL 62,145 1969 

Paducah & k’town, 52,005 87.915 L 14.180 37.3 

Pennsylvania...... 3,735,007 3,647,544 L. 87,463 2.3 
Net earn‘ngs..... 1.463.176 1.474.909 D. 11,733 0.8 

Phila. & Reading... 1,¥54.874 2,089,256 D 143,382 68 
First Week in October : 

Denver & R.G.... $156,591 $111,795 IL. $44,796 40.0 
Second week in October : 

Chi. & Eastern Il $34,034 $30,506 1. $3.°28 11.3 

Chi. & Alton 194.621 199.427 D. 4.806 2.4 

Mo., Kan. & Tex 205,710 148,975 I, 47.7°5 30.0 

St. L., I M. & So.. 148 046 157,803 D. 4757 3.1 

st. P, Minn. & Ma 157.197 76.498 I. 79.599 104.1 

Wab., St. L. & P.. 373,555 433,065 D. 62,510 137 
Week ending Oct. 14 : 

Gt. Western....... $108,847 $120,335 D. $11,488 9.7 
Week ending Oct. 15: 

Cai. & Gd. Trunk. $29,046 $54,861 I. $4,185 11.9 


Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Oct. 15 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight me Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atiantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 





Northwestern ——Northwestern shipments.—— Atlantic 
Vear receipts. Total. By rail. P.c. by rail. receipts. 
{874..... 3.765,827 2,204,531 370.884 16.8 2,777,289 
1875 55.246 4.153.803 1,103.438 266 4,1 74 
1876 352.363 4,474,184 1,800,837 40.4 4.059.598 
1877 5.101.813 5,041,757 1,152,962 22.9 6.095.691 
1878... 5,083,770 5,060,208 1,486,915 29.4 4 9040156 
1879..... 7.180.077 7,240,224 1.838.589 25.8 8,942. 726 
18%0.....9.274.351 7.416.234 2,132,599 28.7 6625 721 
a 5,642,568 3,912,984 2.010.061 51.4 3,801,059 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets for this year 
were 3.632.000 bushels (39!4 ner cent.) less thin last year 
and 1,538,000 less than in 1879. Compared with previous 
weeks this year, they were 416,000 bushels less than the 
week before, and the smallest since July. 

The shipments of these markets are smaller than in any 
corresponding week since 1874, and little more than balf as 
great as last year, and even the rail shipments are a trifle 
le-s than last year. They were, however, 663,000 bu:bels 
more than the week before that, but with these exceptions 
they are the smallest since April. 

The Atlantic receipts are the smallest since 1874, 42 per 
cent. less than last vear, and 60 per cent. less than in 1879. 
Compared with previous weeks of this year they were 
666,000 bushels (15 per cent.) less than the week before, 
1,495,000 bushels less than the average in Septem ber, 1,764.- 
000 less than the average in August. They are the smallest 
since the middle of May, and with three exceptions tLe 
smallest since the middle of March. 

Of the Northwestern receipts, Chicago had 5.8 per cent., 
St. Louis 10.9, Peoria 8.6, Milwaukee 7.5, Toledo G6, Detroit 
4, Duluth 3.8, and Cleveland 1.2 per cent. 

Of the Atlantic receipts, New York had 45,9 per cent., 
Baltimore 14.6, Boston 143, Montreal 14.1, oe 
8.8, New Orleans 1.8, and Portland 0.5 per cent. New 
York’s receipts were 1,178,000 bushels less than the week 
before, and are the smallest since navigation opened, an‘, 
with two exceptions, the smallest since Merch. Ail the 
other places had larger receipts than the week before, and 
the Montreal recipts were the largest since June, and with 
three exceptions the.largest of the year. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for four successive weeks 
have been: 

— —_——_——— Week ending. —— 

1881: Oct.19. Oct.12. Oct 5.  Sept_28. Sept. 21, 
Flo:r, bbis.. 53,579 53,759 64,439 75993 o3 U71 
Grain, bu...2,352,z19 2.451.884 2,458,195 2,942,329 3,190,020 

1880: 

Fiour, bbls.. 107,696 126,074 64,546 109 969 97.970 
Grain, bu...5,800,518 5,837,439 5,760,784 4,773,358 5,114,3°9 

In the last week the exports of fiour were 50 per cent.. and 
those of grain nearly 60 per ceut. less than in the corres- 
ponding week of last year. : : ; 

Receipts and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee in the 
week ending Oct. 21 were: 











—— Receipts .--———. ——-Shipments.—- — 

1881. 128). 1881. R80. 
,... aoe 2.381.087 4,593,672 1,677.068 3,976,020 
Milwaukee...... 354,297 765,664 270,818 349.416 


For the same week receipts and shipments at Buffilo 
were: 


-~-—-~-Receipts.-——..  ———Shipments.—-— 
1881 1880 1*81, 18*0. 





By water......... 1,463,400 — 4,560.000 866,450 2,319,500 
by rail......... "535.800 1.677.700 981.800 1.343.800 
Total... ..... 1,999,200 6,237,700 1.848,750 3,695,300 


Neither rail nor Jake receipts were a third as large this 
year as last. Canal shipments were 63 per cent. and rail 
shipments 27 per cent. less than last year,the total being one- 
half as great. i: 

Receipts at four Eastern ports for this week, ending Oct. 
21, were: 


New Phila- Balti- 

1881. York. Boston. delphia. more. Total. 
Bushels...... 1,903,109 507,898 63.550 359.649 2,934.206 
P. c. of total. 64.9 17.3 5.6 12.2 100.0 

1880. 

Bushels...... 3.709,756 387,795 1,395,100 1,020,168 6,512,819 
P. c. of total. 57.0 3.0 21.4 15.6 100.0 


The amount reported for Philadelphia is extraordinarily 
small, and there is a great lcss everywhere except at Boston 
whose percentage of the whole is nearly three times as great 
as la t year. 





otuer well-known, varieties. The trees from which ties are 


Of the New York receipts this year 1,069,777 bushels 
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56.3 per cent. of the whole) were by rail this year, against 
,845,774 bushels (which was but 36,4 per cent. of the whole) 
year. 
Coal Movement 
Coal tonnages reported for the week ending Oct. 15 are as 
follows : 


1881. 1880. Ine. orDec. P.c 
NR oii css tosh ienctsicn 640,781 684,500 D. 43.719 6. 
Nemi-bituminous........ ..... 103.872 75.809 I. 28,063 37.0 
Bituminous, Penna........... 61 064 39°897 I. 21,167 53.0 
Coke, URN cies so sence ce 48.515 34.956 I. 13,559 38.7 


Anthracite trade continues very active. Besides the 
usual seaboard and Eastern trade there is a larger demand 
than ever this year for anthracite for household use in 
Western cities, especially for nut size. It is difficult to find 
oars for transportation to meet this demand at once. 

Receipts of coal at the port of Boston from Jan. 1 to Oct. 
15 were as follows : 





1881. 1880. Inc, or Dec. P.c 
Anthracite......... . 1,242,114 1,139,397 1. 102,717 9.0 
Bituminous from U. S. 
Seer ere 247,813 319,137 D. 71,324 22.3 
B tuminous from foreign 
SE re 37,174 bl 1880 D. 14,715 28.3 
, i - 1,527,101 1,510, 238 I. 16,678 1.1 


A little of the foreign “cca ag came from Eng- 
land, but most of it was from Nova Scotia. The increase in 
anthracite was very nearly offset by the decrease in bitumin. 
ous. 

Pittsburgh coal men are still anxiously waiting for a rise 
in the Ohio to carry out the large stock of coal “they have 
ready for shipment. 

San Francisco coal receipts for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30 were: Pacitic Coast — 380,736 tons; Eastern 
(anthracite and Cumberland), 15,809 ; Australian, 76,226 ; 
English, 168,840 ; total, 641, 611 tons, as compared with 
409,049 tons for ‘the corresponding period last year, an 
increase of 232,562 tons, or 56.9 per cent, 

Cumber land shippers are troubled by the low water in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. The boats cannot carry much 
more than half a load now, and it is feared that navigation 
will be closed altogether unless there is rain soon. 


Petroleum. 


Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the product of the 
Pennsvlvania oil regions for September as follows, in bar- 
rels of 42 gallons: 








1881. 1880, Inc. or De ce P.e. 
Production..... esseee 2,103,420 2 346, 300 D. 52.880 6.9 
Shipments . 2,151,950 L2 5 =O L5 70.2 
Stock, Sept. 30..... 125) 066,657 16. 157 16 iT. 9.1 
Producing wells ..... 17,562 13,835 I. 3, 737 27.1 


The shipments this year were to New York, 840.677 bar- 
rels; Philadelphia, 191.675; Baltimore, $5, 499: Cleveland, 
511, "4 315 Pittsburgh, 229, 664; local points, 114,759; refined 
at Creek refineries. 158, 815; total, 2,151,950. 

The largest production for the month was in the Bradfor: d 
District, x 792,740 barrels. 


Winter Lumber Rates. 


In accordance with a vote of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee just taken, the basis of lumber rates from Nov. 1 to 
March 31 next will be 35 cents per L100 lbs, from Chicago to 
New York and 45 from Chicago to Boston. An agreement 
was made some two years ago that there should be but two 
lumber rateseach year, each to last six months. During 
the past six months the rate has been 30 cents, and we 
understand that it has been generally maintained, lumber 
and cotton being the only freights over the trunk lines on 
which rates have been maintained. 


Freight Blockade at Chicago. 


The Chicago Tribune of last Sunday says: 

“Shippers were complaining Saturday of tho scarcity of 
cars for transportation eastward. Some lots of stuff are 
stili here after being ordered forward three weeks ago. 
The roads have a good deal of local traffic, which finds 
them plenty to do; but it it were otherwise they probably 
would be slow to take property at current rates. Why they 
do not advance rates under such a condition of affairs is one 
of those mysteries which can only be solved by folks who 
look below the surface and see that capitalists, in fighting 
for what they deem their rights, treat as trifles matters 
which are all-important to smaller men.” 

Western Trunk Lines Association. 

At ameeting in Chicago, Oct. 15, the Commissioner was 
instructed to forward a reply to a letter from Mr. Wain- 
wright and to print both letters. (The greater part of them 
is printed elsewhere in these columns.) 

In reply to a letter of inquiry from General Passenger 
Agent Abbott, of the Erie, asking for the proportions re- 
quired by the Western roads of the rates of the emigrant 
rates of July 3, the following resolutions were adopted: 

** Resolved, That ou seaboard emigrant rates of July 3 we 
will take the following proportions: 

St. Louis to Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison and St. 

MCE ear Ta caeen Rh eUsCsasebnnes whee Kec eens wmihecesteees $6.00 
Ceeeee to Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison and St, 


Dae CN tohids ons CAR ech ae ah eae Cue cede eats eieiiee.s 8.56 
Hannibal or Quincy to Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchi- 

NE Rian 6icividinip Raise sas oN aRSeceinnd wheindeesseae 70 
Chicago to Hannibal and Quincy. ................066 ween 2.85 


Chicago to East Nebraska City, East Plattsmouth and 
En cy oacat grashtsensncerenees ene bs Sbeeaneesi 10.00 

Chicago to Sioux City 10.50 

Upto and including 





ec. 51, 1881. 
* From and after Jan. 1, 1882, we shall claim from Chi- 


cago, St. Louis and Hannibal or Quincy, on seaboard emi- 
grant business, the differences between the rates to said 
points and the through rate to destination; provided, that 
such differences shall not be less than the above amounts, 
and not in excess of our second-class rates. 

* Resolved, That rates from all points to Kansas City. 
Leavenworth, Atchison and St. Joseph, made on any other 
basis than that of the present net rebate rates from Chicago 
or St. Louis, must be divided according to the rules for 
divisions hitherto prevailing, viz.: locals to each part of 
through line when through rate is made up of locals, and 

ro-rated when not made of locals. No part of a through 
ine to receive more than its local rate. The rate fro 
starting point to the basing point to be considered a local 


“On rates made on the net rebate rates from Chicago or 
St. Louis, the lines beyond said points shall accept their said 
net rates. 

* Except, that on through rates from seaboard poiuts to 
above-named Mississippi River points, based on the present 
net rates to same points via Chicago, the lines east of 
St. Louis shall take the same rate per mile as thev receive to 
Chicago, and allow lines west of St. Louis the difference.” 

e Commissioner was instructed to telegraph the Balti- 
more & Ohio that unless reports including all shortages 
claimed from Jan. 1 should be received from it by Oct. 24, 
it would be required to withdraw from sale on Nov. 1 all 
tickets of Association lines, which line would refuse to honor 
Ba\timore & Ohio tickets after that date. It was resolved 


that reports of connecting lines to roads in the Association 
should not be be accepted unless they give the through rates 
at which the tickets returned therein were sold, 


It was voted that new members be admitted only by vote 
of the Association. 
The Central Iowa Railway was admitted as a member. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


For the three weeks ending Oct, 21, receipts at Chicago 
avd Milwaukee have been, for four successive years : 





Chicago: 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Grain, bus.... 8,921,465 11,584,063 14,550,612 9,580,619 
Flour, bbls.... 184,619 231,036 240,486 360,240 
Hogs, No...... 280,964 395,156 389,222 341,495 
Milwaukee; 

Grain, bus.... 2,221,679 3, ny 441 2,235,577 1,296.746 
Flour, bbls.... 152,956 189,52: 204, 565 2? ate 
Hogs, No..... 30,066 37, ap 37,127 35,4 


Taking both places together the receipts of grain were 
smaller this year than in any other of the four, though 
in the first week of the month they were large. Taking 
flour and grain together the aggregate receipts are a little 
larger than in 1878, but 28 per cent, less than last year and 
20 per cent. less than in 1879. For these three weeks and 


for the last week of the three 

and grain at Chicago and Mil 
1878. 

Oct. 1 to 21 ..... 


Oct. 15 to 21 3,594,233 


the same as in 1878 


.12,659,331 a ,010 


In the last week this year the receipts were 42 
less than last year, 32 per cent. less than in 1879, 


the aggregate receipts of flour 
waukee were, in bushels: 


1879, 1880, 1881. 
18,775,418 138,505.130 
5,334,177 6,204,551 3,606,800 
er cent. 
ut about 





ANNUAL 


which have been reviewed in 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
Page. 
Alabama Great Southern...... 286 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. a7 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air tn Sid 


Atlanta & West a" "476 
Baltimore & Hanover. ° 408 
Raltimore & Potomac...... 15 





Boston, Concord & Montreal... 31 
Roston, Hoosac Tun. & West.. 1 
Boston & Lowell ee 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No..1¢ 
Bur., & Northwestern.... .. 
Cairo & St. Louis...... 
Camden & Atlantic 
‘anada Southern ........ 
Canadian Railroads 
Cape Fear & Yadkin V alley 
Carolina Central.........sss000: ‘31 
Central Tow Rickdenniinahebsne 
al, of New Jersey..... 
entré ul Pacific. ; 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta... 
Ches. & Ohio Canal............ 
“hicago & Alton.. : 133, 1! 
re hi., Burlington & Quincey peeee 180 
Chi. & Eastern Lllinois.. 68) 
Chicago, Mil. & St. PAID oss. « 5 
Chicago & Northwestern.. .4°4, 462 
Chi., Rock Islend & Pac...,.201, 367 













Chi, & West Michigan...... sees 499 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton....... 339 
Cin., Richmond & Ft. W ay ne. 349 
( om innati Southern............ 59 
Cin., Wabash & Michigan...... 373 3 


( ‘le ve. Col.. Cin. & Ind...... 27, 206 
Columbia & Green ville. nine a 
Col. & Hocking Valley.. 
Columbus & Toledo... 
Concord 
Conn. & Passumpsic Rivers. 
Consolidation Coa! Co .. .. 
Cumberland Valley. 






Dayton & Union............ 

DEAE RAE “a 
Del. & Hudson Leased Lines... 44 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, 105, 568 
Del., Lack. & Western......... - 120 
Delaware Western..........- oe 
Denver & Rio Grande _.....151, 330 
Det. Grand Haven & MilL....... 499 
Dbet., Lansing & Northern ... 552 
Eastern RR. Association......200 
Eureka & Palisade............ 152 
PISERDOLBeccsissccccse + scscces 2 
Flint & Pere Marquette . .. ... 291 
Gal., Har. & San Antonio...... 195 


Georgia R. R. & Banking Co.... 286 
Grand Trunk. D2 5 
Great Western, of Canada 

Green Bay & Minnesota. 








Gulf, Col. & Santa Fe..... 
Hannibai & St. Joseph.. ae 
Housatonic. ....cccccce-coscccces 3 
Houston & Texas Central...... 315 


Huntingdon & Rroad Top 7 569 
{iiinois Central.... 3, 12 


Indiana, Bloom. & West....... 76 
{ndianapolis & St. Louis..... .. 475 
Intercolonial.... «= seas. weeee q 
Jeff., Madison & Indianapolis. 105 
Junction & Breakwater....... 33L 


Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.... 546 
Kentucky Central......s....000e vi 






Knox & Lincoln. t 

Lake Shore & Mich So.. 0, 256 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co, «. 1v5 
NAS Serre . 44 
Ligonier Vallev..........cc.s.es 48 
Little Rock & y ‘ort Smith ..... 28 

Long Island.. ee 
Louisville & Nashville.49 ), 553, 567 


This company owns a bv eo tr 
ward to Decatur, IIl., 152.5 
sidings. The report is for the 


and 10 baggage, mail and ex 
61 coal, 72 flat and 6 caboose 


Stock (83,279 per WMG) scones os 
Bonds (%29 303 3 per mile)......... 


ol 


a ne 
Road and equipment............. 
Materials.... 
Accounts and balances.......... 
Cash.... 


bonds; it consists of $1,800,0( 
000 second-mor tgage bonds. 






The e quipment consists of 18 engines; 8 passenger, 2 


Bills, accounts and balances payable 


REPORTS. 





The following is an index to the reports of companies 


previous numbers of this vol- 


Pa 
Louisville, New Albany & Chi. 104 
MaineCentral.......... .. «.. 
Manchester & Lawrence....... 310 
Manhattan Elevated............ 495 


Marietta & C'ncinnati.. 
Michigan Central .. ....... 
Midland, of New Jersey 
Mil., Lake Shore & Western.. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.... 
Missouri Pacific....... 
Mobile & oe. 
Mobile & Ohic 
Montpelier A Ww ells River E 
Morris & Essex.........0..ccsees 29) 
a & Lowe ell.. 29.) 








shville, Chatta. & St. L. 408, 552 
Natchez, Jackson & Col bt 4 
vada County. BF: 
w Haven & Northampton., : 26 
go & Hartt eek 11 
Pennsyly vania & O..17', 1S1 
N v State B’roads.28, 44,60, 106, Hen 
Norfolk & Western..... 
Northeastern (S. C. on 
Northern Central coe A 
Northern (New Hampshire). . . 291 
Northern Pacific Sh aah er asedceet 531 
























re 32, 585 
Pacific Mail Ste: umship Co..... 535 
Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 4°8 
rr we 
Pennsylvania Company 447 
Pennsylvania & New York..... 44 


Pennsylvania Railroad.. 
Pensacola & Perdido...... 
Philadelphia & Reading... 
Phila., Wil. & Baltimore.. ee 
Pitts. * Castle Shannon........ 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis..... 
Pitts.. Fort a ay ne & & Chi... 
Pitts. & Lake Erie.......00.- oe» 22 
Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo ..... 27 
Portland & Ogdensburg... 
Portland & Rochester.... 
Port Royal & Augusta......... 
Prince Edward Island.......... 
Providence & hg ange l = 
Pullman’s Palace Car Co. 
Pullman Southern Car Co 
Richmond & Danville...... ... 
Richmond, Fred. 3 Potomac... 37% 
Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg. # 
EO eRe lines nese Seas 

St. Johns. & Lake Champ!'ain. 176 
St. Louis, Alt. & Terre Haute.. Py 
St. Louis Bridge Co.............§ 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. 
St. Louis & San Francisco. 
St. Paul & Duluth........... 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba 
Sandy River 











Savannah, Florida & Western. 461 
South C sc cvees ects nccvsce 
Suuthern Pacific............000 3] 


conve Haute & aaa. -- 445 
1s 


Troy & Boston .. o heneee 2 
Troy & Greenfield.... ... ..... 27 
Union Pacific............0006 152, 164 
Utah Southern........ “ran 


Utica & Black River 
Vermont & Canada. 
Virginia & Truckee 
Wabash, St. L. & Pac 164, it 
Western Union Tele ion niaakea 

WHOSE JORGOT oc ocncccccssens 
Wilmington & Northern.. 
Wisconsin Central... as 
Worcester & Nashua. . cooees OO 











Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield. 


rom Indianapolis, Ind., west- 
miles; there are 16. 2 miles of 
year ending Aug. 31 last. 

2 chair 
press cars; 401 box, 90 | stock, 
cars; 1 officers’ car; 30 hand, 


26 push and 4 iron cars; 2 velocipedes. 
The general account is as follows: 


$500,000 00 
4,469,000.00 
54,827.43 
108,810.80 





Ee eT re $5,232,6: 338.23 
<n eiels $5,015,994.42 

27,051.70 
146,634.19 

42,957.92 


$5, 232,638.23 





3onded debt was increased by $100,000 first-mortgage 


)0 first-mortgage and $2,669,- 
The stock remains unchanged. 


The earnings and: expenses were as follows: 














No statement of the dispositi 
Expenditures on capital accou 
ern Division, 











1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or tay Pic. 

Freight......... $356,817.86 $231,51418 I. $125,303 5 
Passengcers....... 115,355.69 67,821.10 I. 
eee 19,314.36 40. 514.81 D. 

Total..... ....- $491,487.41 $339,850.09 I. 
Expenses........ 332,308.62 197,165.29 I. 

Net earnings. ..$1 $159, 178.79 $142,684.80 IL. 4 
Gross earn. per 

ME deccea ‘aca 3,227.87 2,228.52 I. 999.35 44.8 
Net earn. per 

eee eee 1,048.79 925.63 IL. 123. 11.5 
Per cent, of exps. 67.61 58.01 IL 9 “00 


ion of net earnings is given. 
nt were: Construction, East- 


9,734.92; construction, Western Division, 
$6,177.86; new equipment, $75,204,938; total, $131,117.71, 





The traffic for the year was as follows: 





* 1880-81. 1879-80. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Pass.-train miles.... 220,940 Pa ° . eéeee 
Freight train miles.. 236,064 ° sees 
Locomotive miles... 569,791 Siss.saNsmawsae hes 

Car mileage : 
Pass.-train cars...... 614,803 I. $275,837 81.4 
Freight cars......... 3,278,281 TI. 1,611,145 96.6 
Passengers carried.. 151,426 x. 61,901 68.8 
Passenger miles..... 4,55 "045 I. 2,700,184 145.6 
Tons freight carried. 248,330 149,634 I 696 65.8 
Ton miles,.... .. 22,061,803 10,438,978 I. 11 (622,825 111.3 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No..... BE. S. cocka teak sincd mbRnnaaiee. —isccmies 
Freight tons........ WE sbassesecce ene weene ook 


Av. receipt : 


Per pass., per mile.. 2.53 ets. 3.66 cts. D. 1.13cts. 30.9 
Per ton, per mile.... 1.62 * 222° DPD. 0.60 ” 27.0 
Locomotive service cest 14.20 cents per mile. Of the 


freight car mileage 37.2 per cent. was of empty cars. Of 
the ton miles 10.6 per cent., and of the passenger miles 29.1 
per cent. was of through business. 

During the year 825 tons iron rails and 48,549 new ties 
were laid. The bridges on the older part of the line were 
thoroughly repaired. The older part cf the equipment was 
put in good repair. 

Coal mines have been opened at Decatur and Illiana, and 
a considerable business is expected from them. 

3, The earrigs suffered conside: ab y in the latter part of the 
year from the low rates resulting from the raiJroad war. 
The business increased in an encouraging manner. 

A plan for the readjustinent of the funded debt has been 
oe ag (as heretofore noted) which will reduce the fixed 
charges. : 





Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 





This company, at the close of its last fiscal year, June 30, 

1881, had about 250 miles of railroad in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, described at length beiow ; it also operates 
a steamship line between San Francisco and Portland, Or., 
about 670 miles, and steamboat lines on the Columbia and 
Wiliamette rivers between Astoria and Portland, 98 miles ; 
on the Willamette between Portland and Eugene, 172 miles, 
and on the Willamette, Columbia and Snake rivers between 
Portland and Lewiston, Idaho, 401 miles—250 miles of rail- 
road, 671 miles of river and ahout 670 miles of ocean lines. 

The general account is as follows : 






I ee TE ETT Ty ee TE aE $12,000,000.00 
Mortgage bonds, 6 per CeEDt..........0. eee eeeeecees 5,91 ° 060.00 
Hive year S POL COME. SCTUP .... ccccccrccccccccccsece 900,000 00 
Bills, accounts and halances.................eeeeee- eee 64 
Insurance and renewal fund 7,684 55 
AG WUE icv aks Dhaeehrrejecnseed desnbaees o * 608. 353.49 

Pies bciwd ics taccp basso ves cigeeeaaeeenhas $20,285,853.68 


.- $15,984,240.11 
446,813.24 


Roads, steamers and PAG - 
Stocks and bonds ....... 





Cash and receivables............... 2,370.301.74 
PND bak cs 5 \aeweateseses wns. 20) 077.41 
Insurance and renewal fund........ 97°817.50 
reer reer 12,692.40 
BUPDUles.. ..6...6.00 cveseveesevecencesas 107,141.59 
Oe, SED BORN, MID wis cckt.ceesiesvion 116,273.21 
PDO. on~ 600) cbasciens severe aeons 949.496.38 


—_—————-- $20, 285,853.68 
Stock was increased by $6, 000, 000, issued and sold at par, 
the proceeds to be use d in the new extensions and other 
works now in p.ogress. 
The gross earnings and expenses of all the lines, railroad 
and water, including the Walla Walla & Columbia River 
road were : 

















1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P.c. 
Gross earnings. ..$3,730,245.60 $2,989,701.45 $740,544.05 24.8 
Expenses an 
errr 2,063,383.77 1,332,471.56 720,912.41 54.9 
Net earnings ...$1,666, 861. 83 $1,657,230.19 $9.6 31.64 0.6 
P. c. of expenses. 55.31 44,57 10.74 


Earnings were restricted and the proportion of expenses 
increased | by the obstruction of Columbia River navigation 
three months by the severe winter; by the holding back of 
grain for higher prices, and by a reduction of 25 per cent. 
in freight charges: 

The earnings and expenses of the various lines last year 
were: 








——Gross earnings. = ——Net earnings.—— 
1880-81. 1879-80. 1880-81 


Ocean Div. $11,829.01 $636,888.48 $326,295. 87 


River Div.2,278,8U8.38 1,992,836.12 1,016,289.02 1,101, 766. 64 
Walla Wal- 
la & Col 
R. R. R 330,618.01 359,976.95 191,590.38 269,004-43 
Dalles 
Walulla 
nae 208,960.20 PP 132,686.56 am eeaiiaied 


Total. $3,730, 30, 245.60 60 $2, 989, 701.55 55 $1,666 666, 3,861.83 83 $1,657, 230.19 19 

The earnings of the Dalles & Wallula road were for two 
months only. ; 

The income and general expenditure accounts condensed, 
were as follows: 





Grows traGAe CREMINAS... occccccecese covccssecccsces $3.399.627.59 
Dividends on stock owned. .............0205 sesceeee 104.890 .00 
Miscellaneous, inte_est, old rails, etc.........  ...... 106,227 .64 
Ns hidinc05 ks ni eteccdenesintagas cies iaaanien $3, 610,¢ 655.23 23 
Expenses and taxes —.... ...s0e wees 24,: 14 
NL sip ane abe Dewees on resabnwecrs “399. 733. 33 
Dividends, 8 per cent.................. 540,000.00 
— -——-— 2.864,089.47 


$746,565. 76 


Surplus for the year. Ssatuae ae 
5, at 


Sales of capital stock... 














Final dividend and sales Or. Steam Nav. Co......... 085.35 

RR ciaicne hos S6nis3 5S biek hens WieenaIenae MA ‘ .$6,645,531.11 BE | 
Sinking fund....... .... a sensecsbussng $60,000.00 
Ce ee ey ee 14.90 
EET OMITECUIIUI 5 0:0:5\10:06:0i0 snd ceaiscsie sac 4,487 ,823.65 
New equipment..... 20.2... eeeeeeeeeee 413,239.04 
Pe ae ree 28,464 .46 
Or. Steam Nav. Co. purchase... ...... 116,273.21 
Or, Steam Nav. Co. stock paid......... © 

—-—--—- 5,150,271.33 

NN ree eR nT ere $1, 495,2 259 .98 


The surplus of income July 1, 1880, was $1,187,551.60; 
adding to tbis the surplus of last year makes the balance of 
income July 1, 1881, stand at $1.934,117.36. Scrip to the 
amount of $900,000’ has been issued to represent a part of 
this, spent in new construction. 

Not included in the above is the income account of the 
Walla Walla & Columbia River road (of which this company 
owns all the stock), which was as follows: 









GLOSS CATMINGS.... cc cccecce socccccccccsccoscceccccses $330,618.01 

Seer eee aoe 30,471.28 

Surplus, July 1, 1880....... . .... 30,656.32 
TORR ccs0. 2cnsncss bb Seeiweee kena Aina tibiae $391,745.61 

Expenses and taxes .. .-..---.+++ eeeveeeee9139,027.63 

INOUE cos a susieanicnsevesees 4 sees ee + 98,000.00 

Construction and equipment. veves coe poids 67,173,35 


— —— _ 304,200.98 





Surplus, July 1, 1881. ..... 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 
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This road was changed from narrow to standard gauge, 


practically rebuilt throughout and furnished with new equip- | beca 


ment. 
The traffic of the year was as follows : 

PRD DOIN no os nan  Geedbacceseccccgaccacee 167,787 
EE ERE EEO LEED P OT SOE 23,639,564 
Tons freight carried........ ...cceccseseee Ktbeeeas eee 623,025 
SE Peer r cab Sabeedes. Ksheehecee oa 140,384,055 
Average — REE POET, sind sos s00nonsherreneevenoe 140.8 miles 
rrr rere lees 
Earnings per passenger per mile............ naepelecaen 3.17 cents 
Earnings per ton per mile................0000 seeseceees i 


In 1879-80 there were 147,817 passengers and 379,844 
tons freight carried, showing an increase last year of 19,970, 
or 13.5 per cent., in passengers and of 243,181, or 64.0 per 
cent., in tons of freight. 

The report says: ‘*The company’s system of railroads, so 
far as its construction is definitely decided on, will consist of 
the following : 

Main lines: 
Portland to Umatilla....... .........0. erbevceesecccred 
Oe 
Umatilla to Wallula (Junction with Northern Pacific). 
Wastin to Walle Wale... -.. scccsccsncceces se R 
Walla Walla to Junction with Dayton Branch 25 
Junction of Dayton Branch to Junction of Lewiston Branch. 23 
Junction of Lewiston Branch to crossing of Snake River..... 5 
Crossing of Snake River to mouth of Rebel Flat (Junction 

with Elk Creek Branch..............++- 

Mouth of Rebel Flat to Colfax 








Total length of main lineS............ .00.ceeeeeeeeeeeee 535 
Branches : 
ER TE Ee eet ee a en eee eo ee 13 
Lewiston Branch (located 40 miles to head of Pataha)...... 67 
PENI «5 cacetn act: oad Mapehen aa eerew hein wh or emenscewe-on 16 
Colfax & Pine Creek Branch....... ...csccscssee soscssees oD 
GO AE SO oe ikceckisdss sennann: Uceweonnsntaausestabne 2 


Total length of main lines and branches.................. 696 


‘On July 1, 1880, at which time construction had been 
progressing hardly more than four months, there were 84 
miles of road graded and five miles of track laid on the Co- 
lumbia River line between Cellio and Wallula, so that the 
company then had in actual operation 24 miles of standard 
gauge and 48 miles of narrow gauge.” 

On July 1, 1881, there were 171 miles graded, and 50 
more have since been finished. This grading includes son e 
work of extraordinarv difficulty between Portland and the 
Dall s, of which the Chief Engineer’s report says : 

‘* Between Portland and tbe Dalies there are 70 miles of 
extremely heavy work, which is being pushed with all the 
forces at our command. There are three tunnels aggregat- 
ing about 1,200 ft. in length, of which two are almost com- 
vletcd and the third under way. A fourth tunnel, 150 ft. in 
fongth, was changed into an open cut by removing 40,000 
cubic yards of rock by a single but very successful blast. 
The rock, though very hard, works very satisfactorily in all 
the tunnels. 

‘*Four barges furnished with steam power to drive 30 
drills are in active operation on this part of the main line. 
One of them is furnished with a double set of air com- 
pressors, electric lights, and an electric blasting apparatus, 
specially adapted for tunnel work. The whole of this ma 
chinery works in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

‘Though the difficulties to be overcome are very formi- 
dable, I hope yet to be able this year to announce the com- 
pletion of the road between Portland and the Dalles.” 

The following track n ileage was laid during the year: 


Miles. 
Between Celilo and Wallula..................ceeeceeeeeeceees 108 
- Walla Walla and Dayton............... ssesessceees 24 
the Dalles and Portland .............0.02 sseseseveees 7 


Since July 1, 1881, a total of about 50 more miles of track 
have been laid between the Dalles and Portland, and be- 
tween Walla Walla and Grange City. 

Toe track of the narrow-gauge lines between Wallula 
and Walla Walla and Whitman and Weston respectively 
was widened and entirely relaid as standard gange. An 
unbroken standard gauge line trom the Dalles to Dayton, 
a distance of over 200 miles, has thus been in operation 
since the middle of July. ; 

As shown by the above figures, the company has at this 
date actually completed 250 miles of standard gauge road, 
and expects tu have 300 miles by the end of 1881. 

The station buildings have been erected on most of the 
lines, and extensive shops built at the Dalles, where the 
company will build all its own cars. Work is in progress on 
the depot grounds at South Portland. The old Portage road 
at the Dalles, now part of the main line, has been entirely 
rebuilt. ‘The Walla Walla & Columbia River road was 
changed to standard gauge. 

Eight engines were bought in the East and 528 cars built 

in the shops. The equipment now owned consists of 51 loco- 
motives; 18 passenger, 4 Pullman sleeping, and 4 baggage, 
mail and express cars; 600 box, 100 stock and 500 flat cars; 
4) hand cars. 
Ot the river lines the report says: ‘* Owing to the prospec- 
tive diminished use of our river craft, new construction in 
the River Division was kept witbin the narrowest possible 
limits. A large new wharfboat, 250 by 50 ft., which was 
greatly needed as a floating freight depot at the Dalles, was 
built aud put into use. As many as 2,200 tons of freight 
have been handled upon it in 36 hours. A new inclined 
track was constructed at the Upper Cascades; a new ware- 
house at the lower Cascades, and extensive alterations in the 
warehouse and dock at Astoria were made. 

** All of the 27 steamboats and 12 barges employed in the 
operation of the River Division were kept in full repair. 

‘In the Ocean Division, the four steamships employed, to 
wit: ‘Columbia,’ ‘Oregon,’ ‘George W. Elder’ and ‘ City 
of Chester,’ were maintained in the highest state of efficiency. 
The steamship dock at Portland was widened and lengthened 
so as to make it one of the largest and finest docks in the 
world. lt was further connected by a roadway constructed 
on piles with the company’s principal wharf for the steam- 
boat traffic. 

“It will not be out of place to refer here to a feat of dar- 
ing skill successfully attempted by one of our river captains 
in bringing the steamboat ‘Harvest Queen’ through the 
dangerous and long rapids near the Dalles, from the Upper 
to the Midgle Columbia.” 

President Villard’s — speaks as follows of the com- 
pany’s relations with the Northern Pacific: ‘‘ In my first 
annual report I alluded to certain negotiations 1s_pendin 
between our company and the Northern Pacific Railr 
Company. With a view to a definite settlement of the traf- 
fic relations of the two companies, these negotiations were 

rotracted until last fall, when a definite result was reached 
in a formal contract, which was duly executed and took ef- 
fect after ratification by the respective boards of directors. 

“The theory of the contract, from our standpoint, was 
tbat we could afford to make the most liberal terms as re- 

s both the divisions of earnings from joint business, and 

e direct use of our railroad lines for the transportation of 
the gonmmane and freight business of the other company to 
the Pacific Ocean. Accordingly, the contract did embody 


the most liberal concessions on our part in both respects. It 
me known to me, however, in the course of last winter, 
that. notwithstanding these concessions, the management of 
the Northern Pacific, under the impulse of the successful 
negotiation of $20, ,000 of its general mortgage bonds to 
avery influential syndicate, contemplated the immediate 
construction of certain lines really unnecessary and useless 
considering the facilities which our company offered on such 
favorable terms, but the building of which would naturally 
lead to a perpetual and injurious conflict between the two 
interests. 

‘** After due deliberation, I resolved upon a course of 
action intended to lead to permanent harmony instead of the 
threatening contest, by the creation of an identity of con- 
trolling ownership in the two corporations. The operations 
I entered into in pursuit of this purpose obtained such 
notoriety—much more than was desired and expected by me 
—that I need not relate them in detail. Suffice it to say that 
notwithstanding many unforeseen and great difficulties, 
among them most troublesome litigation, they were carried 
to a successful conclusion in the course of a few months, and 
resulted in the concentration of a controlling interest in the 
stocks of the two companies in an association of individuals, 
including the principal stockholders of our company. 

“ This control over both corporations is now transferred 
to a third corporation, the Oregon & [Jranscontizental 
Company, with an authorized capital of $50,000,LU0, of 
which, however, only $30,000,000 is to be issued at present, 
and is now in process of being paid in. The large proprie- 
tary interest of this company in the othercompanies is the 
very best guarantee to the latter that its power will only be 
exercised to promcte their legitimate development to the 
fullest extent. Or, in other words, the new company can 
only promote its own interest as a great holder of Oregon 
Railway & Navigation and Northern Pacific stocks by tak- 
ing the best care of every other stockholder in both com- 
panies, 

“One of the immediate results of the unity of ownership 
thus created was the election of our Vice-President and 
ae: T. F. Oakes, as Vice-President of the Northern 

acific. 





Allegheny Valley. 


This company owns the River Division, which consists of 
the main line from Pittsburgh to Oil City, 132 miles, and 
the Plum Creek Branch, 7 miles; the Low Grade Division, 
from Red Bank to Driftwood, 110 miles, and the Sligo 
Branch from the junction to Sligo, 10 miles, making 259 
miles in all. The report is for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The equipment consists of 75 engines; 26 passenger, § 
combination and 8 baggage and mail cars; 27 box, 1 stock, 
1,205 coal, 32 rack, 288 oil-tank, 45 flat and 24 caboose 
cars; 1 director’s car; 1 pay car and 26 service cars. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 


Sere S6dSSS55 2060 RaemREsEhObegnes $2,166,500.00 
Bonded 53s etieadssetaeshebendbsbbe. esnnens 24,732,413.97 
Bills, accounts and balances..... .... 0.2.2.2... 0005 173,354.09 


PR Cnn ocak enn. ss 0ceceshnonsosne sees 

Suspended debt, etc., payable income bonds ..... 

a Shey Low Grade coupons, paid by Pa. R. 
. Co 


495,109.00 
115,669.76 





Sotesbebbnne need andss86dbasa6D000042640000020 2,520,280.00 
I tii cs ce enna dndieait bane ansienchin vee $30,203,356,82 
Road and equipment......... .e eee $24,011,447.71 
Available assets, cash, materials, 
Gthieniabeestceencae Seeeb bbe wees 350,719.23 
ee 80,000.00 
Claims in suit, bad debts, ete...... 390,339.81 


Profit and loss, debit balance...... 5,370,830.07  ‘ 





30,203,356.82 
The funded debt consists of $4,000,000 River Division 7.30 
per cent. bonds; $10,000,000 Low Grade Division first- 
mortgage 7 per cent. bonds ; $3,000,000 Low Grade 5 per 
cent. second-mortgage bonds; $7,571,000 income 7 per 
cent. bonds and $161,443.97 real estate mortgages. 
The earnings for the year of the entire line were as follows: 








1880. 1879. Increase. P. c. 

Freight......... $1,419,813.90 $1,300,666.93 $119,146.97 9.2 
Passengers ...... 440,430.18 393,021.06 47,409.12 12.1" 
Mail and express. 40,855.09 38,067.94 2,787.15 7.3 
Miscellaneous.... 18,429.53 13,560.84 4,868.69 55.8 
a $1,919,528.70 $1,745,316.77 $174,211.93 9.9 
Expenses.... .... 1,087,226.72 983,481.18 103,745.54 10.5 





$761,835.59 $70,466.39 9.2 





Net earnings... $832,301.98 


eee 7,411.31 6,738.67 672.64 9.9 
Net earn. per mile 3,213.53 2,941.45 272.08 9.2 
Per cent. of exps. 56.64 56.35 0.29 .. 


The passenger earnings showed a very considerable in- 
crease to a much larger travel over the road. In freight 
there was a large decrease in oil (which has been continuous 
for several years), buta much larger gain in coal, lumber 
and general freight. 

The earnings and expenses were divided as follows: 

Grossearn, Net earn. 








Gross earn. Net earn. ver mile, per mile. 
River Div........ $1,306,021.75 $569,692.21 $9,395.84 $4,098.50 
Low Grade Div 606,035.18 264,091.88 5,509.41 2,400.84 
Sligo Branch.... TATLIZ *1,482.11 ieee 
» | Pe $1,919,528.70 $832.301.98 $7,411.31 $3,213.53 

* Deficit. 


The largest increase was on the Low Grade Division. For 
the whole line the earnings per train mile were 143.48 cents 
gross and 62.21 cents net. _ 

The disposition of net earnings was as follows: 

TE II. nin. 6, 5. 0'50.008005%6 03000. 0nersdacensrcs $832,301 98 
Interest, River Division bonds........... $292.000 00 
- Low Grade Div. bonds.. ... ... 845,000 00 
e real estate mortgages.......... 10,411 64 
“ income bonds . 504,423 £0 
New construction. .............-..6+ .eoee 25,846 98 
——-_-—— $1,677,682 12 











Deficit for the year....... ..... - eed sa dence rhea “$845,380 14 


This deficit was met by the payment of $505,519 interest 
or income bonds in new income bonds, and by an increase 
in liabilities, the principal item being $332,185 paid by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, guarantor, on account of 
coupons on Low Grade Division bonds. 

e contributions to interest on income bonds received 
from connecting roads under the contract of 1875 were 
$50, 156.34. 

The profit and loss for the year was as follows: 

Debit balance, Jan. 1, 1880. .... .....6..eceeeee ceee $4,544,197.94 
Back interest, bad accounts, etc...........-...20.0005 32,118.97 
Deficit for the year in meeting interest.............. 819,533.16 








a Sadan aha ist sheeen sco ese $5,395,850.07 
Less Buffalo & S. W. stock, received at par......... 25,000.00 


Debit balance, Jan. 1, 1881 ................... $5,370,850.07 


The great debit balance represents the loss incurred under 

the ———— policy of a former management, in reckless 

urchases 0! rty and the construction of the Low 

+ + area at a nominal cost very far in excess of its 
ue, 








The traffic for the year was as follows: 





Train miles : 1889, 1879. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Passenger......... 422,642 464,919 D. 42,277 9.1 
er 630,093 7,015 I. 23,078 3.8 
Service and 

switching...... 388,560 352,375 I 36,185 10.4 

DORR, os00000 1,441,295 1,424.309 I 16,986 1.2 

Car-miles : 

Pass. train cars... 1,621,079 1,670,323 D 49.244 2.4 
Freight cars.... .. 16,579,931 15,908,206 I 671,725 4.2 
Passengers car- ° 

SE cusnekeness00 935,385 794,305 1. 141,080 17.8 
Passenger miles.. 16,119,027 15,976,446 I. 2,142,581 15.3 
Tons freight car- 

EEE 2,611,983 2,471,215 I 140,768 5.7 
Ton miles......... 107,352,410 94,606,809 I. 12,745,601 13.5 

Av. train load : 

Passengers, No.... 39.23 30.06 I. 9.17 30.6 
Freight, tons ..... 170.40 155.86 I. 14.54 9.3 

Av. gross receipts : 

Per pass. per mile. 2.732 cts. 2.812cts. D. 0.080ct. 2.8 
Per ton per miie.. 1.322 °° 1.375 “ dD. 0.053 * 3.9 


Av. net earnings : 
Per pass. permile.. 1.089 * 0.905“ I. 
Per ton per mile.. 0.556 “ 0.604" D, 0.048 * 7.9 

Of the freight car mileage, 42.8 per cent. was of empty 
cars. Locomotive service cost 15.81 cents. per mile on the 
River Division, and 15.67 cents on the Low Grade Division. 

During the year 2,569 tons of steel rails and 111,881 new 
ties were used in renewals; abou: 23,000 cubic yards of 
stone and cinder ballast were put in the track, ere are 
now 130 miles of steel track on the River Division and 4614 
miles on the Low Grade Division. A new Howe-truss bridge, 
678 ft. long, was built at Oil City, and several smaller 
bridges renewed or replaced by stone culverts and earth 
filling. Several new stations were built and other improve- 
ments made, 

The road was operated during the year with unusurl 
freedom from accident and from loss by damages to freight. 

The increase in coal traffic made more cars necessary, a1 d 
250 new gondola cars have been builf for the road. at 
Altoona. 


0.094 ** 9.9 





Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn. 





This company owns a road of 3 ft. gauge from East Bos- 
ton to Lynn, 8.8 miles; it also operates a steam ferry be- 
tween East Boston and Boston, Its report is for the year 
ending Sept. 30. 

The property or general account is as follows: 

Stock (647,650 per mille)... ...cccsccccccscces ses cece $419,400.00 
OS GOs (ESL, Fae DOT GAL). 00s ccccccses esecsensvccses 279,261.63 
ee GE Ie OP CI so 5 occ esccce cecsenss veces 56,656.56 


OE OC CNA TTC ERE MOET ee $755,318.19 
Road and equipment ($68,358 per mile)... $601,550.00 
Boston terminus and ferry boats......... 110.966,52 
Real estate outside of location.......... : 42,801,67 





755,318.19 

The stock was increased $69,400 during the year, and net 
debt decreased $39,330.06, The cest of road and equipment 
was increased by $40,646.16 since the last report. 


The asset and debt account is as follows: 
BOWKE....0022ecrcccovccvescoesse sreveveccccencccceeccee $850,000.00 
Bills payable, current balances, etc...... boecvcestncove 10,854.15 

PES a ckainidbinuvens oxnasadenss besseediabwednill $360,854.15 
CE cietetuintinre . aedededasacsrsdnntgeeccial $6,387.48 
Bills, accounts and balances receivable.... 54,441.58 


PGs nk 40664. :0bdtenerone ccoten 20,763.46 


—— 81,502.52 





ee eT 

_The bonds were increased $50,000 during the year; the 
bills payable and current balances reduced $34,206.20, 

The company owns real estate, outside of the location of 
the road, valued at $42,801.67; much of it is land and build- 
ings along Revere Beach, used for hotels and similar pur 

ses. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 






1880-81, 1879-80. Increase. P. ¢, 
ee $157,529.43 $151,438,93 $6,090.50  4.0° 
ee EE “Adseuvachess  Sausdnasos oxen 
PD sascan se0sens --ee ©, 068.75 4,448.85 619.90 14.0 
WN 624% searned $164,388.52 $155,887.78 $8,50074 5.4 
MEPOMGOR, 0000000000002 110,727.71 103,301.11 TA2600 28.6 
Net earnings...... $53,660.81 $1,074.14 2.0 
Gross earn per mile.... 18,680.51 965.99 5.4 
Net si » en 6,097.82 120.06 2.0 
Per cent. of exps....... ee. . . Wa \eeesan snd ~ 





The expenses include 888,720.47 for operating the road; 
$1,235.59 freight expenses and $20,753.65, a total of 
$110,727.71. The traffic almost entirely is passengers and 
the road makes very little preparation for freight trattic. 

The income account for the year was as follows : 

I, SR, Ba soeccncccscesceses sescessssenn0 EE 
Less depreciation account........ ° 7,955.97 





atte 6 db ehaeeeieedbsheebadsbendbabeas es . $42,659.14 





i ni ccs obpcvedescensd seecaeneencens 7,117.50 

Reh civnlgs hich ssekandeenblnkussouk deesdee 53,660.81 
ei tb ckcace cnecukacnsnes asus dsteeeeeenens $103,437.45 

OIE 0:0:00.05:06 5 s0nn0e0snnescsencedese0gees $21,000.00 

i chcmasepnadsetsnvaRiahas sanrinds .. 19,475.20 

EN alec bcibeess bi0ses bbseddhon 6 sseb 6,305.69 





pets vcccieniggy ve 


ere ter err Terre $56,656.56 

The surplus of net earnings for the year, after paying in- 

terest and taxes, was equivalent to 6.65 per cent. on the 
stock. 





Norfolk & Western. 


This company, successor to the Atlantic, Mississippi & 
Ohio, owns the ‘ine from Norfolk, Va., to Bristol, 408 miles 
with the City Point Branch, 10 miles, and the Salt Works 
Brancb, 10 miles. The following brief preliminary state- 
ment is for the year ending Sept. 30 last, September earn- 
"— and expenses partly estimated. 

‘he earnings and expenses were as follows: 
Gross earnings ($5,147.22 per mile) te 
Expenses (46.18 per cent.)........000.-0005 oes 





..$2,203,006,08 
1,017,261.53 








Net earnings (32,770.43 per mile)............... $1,185,744.55 
Interest on funded debt (31,544.38 per mile)......... 660,696.00 
Serples Gor Che FEA. .0260000 coveccsscsccsevsese 525,048.55 


The statement says: “In organizing the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad Company, estimates of prospective gross 
earnings were made on the assumption that the gross earn- 
ings from Feb. 1, 1851, would not exceed those of the same 
months in 188V, The actual gross earnings, however, from 
Feb. 1 to Sept. 30, 1881, were $130,765.07. greater than 
those of the corresponding period in 1880, notwithstanding 
that reductions of the loval passenger and freight. rates 
amounting to 25 per cent. -bhave been made (June 1 and 
Aug. 1, 1881, respectively) in pursuance of the company’s 
policy of fostering the local interests of its line.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this tte journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 

We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
} sey and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important ro 


our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do 30 fully in our advertising columns, but it 


is useless to ask us to aheeannagal them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


— —= 


ADVANCES IN TRUNK-LINE RATES, 


Last week the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio companies advanced their rates from Western 
points to intericr Eastern points on their own lines— 
substantially a local traffic, but usually curried at rates 
as low as those to Philadelphia and Baltimoreto 4 
basis of 20 cents per 100 lbs. for grain from Chicago to 
New York, the common rate to New York being 1214 
cents. This traftic is not a large one, but it has some 
value. Tuesday the Michigan Central, without con- 
sultation with any other roads, it is said, advanced 
west-bound freight rates to 15 cents per 100 lbs., and 
20 for provisions from Chicago to New York—an ad- 
vance of 214 cents. ‘The Pennsylvania announced the 
same day ol owing to the scarcity of cars, it would 
charge 20 cents per 160 lbs. on both grain and pro- 
visions to New York, and 18 to Philadelphia, and 17 
to Baltimore, as usual. It is reported that rates by the 
Erie had not been advanced at all either Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

This is a remarkable and, we believe, altogether 
unprecedented proceeding — different through rates 
existing at one time by different competing railroad 
lines, with no difference in the quality of the trans- 
portation. Under ordinary circumstances we know 
well enough what would be the result. The road with 
the lowest rate would carry all the traffic, and the 
higher rates would be purely nominal — an asking 
price at which there would be no takers. What the 
effect actually is it is now too early to learn, If the 
differences, or any of them, continue, it will be ex- 
tremely interesting to trace the effect. Very likely the 
difference will not continue, but if it does we shal] 
not be surprised if the roads with the highest rates 








Now if this inability of the roads to carry all the 
traffic offered continues, and the difference in rates 
charged by different routes also continues for a little 
time, we shall see an extraordinary, an altogethe 
unexampled, pressure on the line with the lowest rate. 
It will be altogether overrun with business; and it will 
have to disoblige-and refuse to carry for the larger 
part of its customers. What will be the consequence? 
The natural consequence could be but one: it would 
advance its rates, until it had in a measure restored 
the equilibrium between the supply of transportation 
it had to offer, and the demand 8hippets Weré making 
on it. If then the other lines should again advance 
their rates, keeping them higher than those of this 
competitor, the process would be repeated. The whole 
freight would be offered it; shippers would contend 
with each other for the privilege of shipping by it, 
and naturally another advance would be made; and in 
this way the road which made the lowest rates might 
become the organ through which rates should be forced 
up, as it were, tothe figures which the free working of 
demand for and supply.of transportation would war- 
rant—just as rates by vessels are adjusted, or adjust 
themselves, 

It should be borne in mind that these effeets of 
differences of rates by different toutes will foliow only 
when, before the differences afte made, the capacity of 
the roads is Overtaxed,and that rates cannot be left to 
adjust themselves in this way generally and at all 
times, because it is easy, with a comparatively slight 
addition to capital, to increase enormously the capac- 
ity of a railroad, and a single railroad could be made, 
without very great expense or difficulty, to carry all 
the through freight that goes east from Chicago on 
six. If a road should be permitted to carry at profit: 
able rates lower than those of its competitors, it would 
soon be prepared to carry all the traffic, 

It is not at all certain that things will be allowed to 
take their natural course, however, and an sudvance 
may be resisted, purposely. Really it has been re- 
sisted much of the time since June, as is shown by 





‘| the fact that water rates have often been higher than 


rail rates, 

None of the statistics of traffic show the pressure 
which is vomplained of and whith dotibtless exists. 
The rail shipments from Chicajfo for two weeks past, 
and likewise the fail grain shipments of all the North- 
weste¥n iiaikets have been much smaller thin the 
average since June 17, when the low ratts were made; 
and the deliveries of g¥ain at the seaboard have re- 
cently beén exceptionally sniall; and we presume that 
the total eastward through movement over the trunk 
lines has been little or no greater thah last yeai’, as the 
statistics published in Mr, Gartett's iettet showed them 
to have been less in July and Aiigust. The westward 
movemeht has been extraordinarily large, it is true— 
much larger this month, weare told, than ever before, 
and showing atremendous increase over last year. 


should get a very respectable share of the traffic. Of| But the west-bound freight after all does not fill all 


course no one will pay the Pennsylvania 20 cents for 
carrying to New York if he can get his grain carried 
by the New York Central for 15 or by the Erie for 
1213. The effect of these differences wil! certainly be 
that all the freight will be offered to the road that 
charges the lowest rates. But at this time local traf- 
tic, more or less profitable, but certainly much more 
profitable than a Chicago-New York rate of 15 or 
even 20 cents, presses. The roads cannot handle all the 
freight that has been offered ; and of course should all 
the through freight be offered to one of the six roads 
out of Chicago, it could not carry a ton more than it 
is now carrying. The Erie, say, has been carrying 15 
per cent. of the Chicago freight, and has not had cars 
enough to take more. If it keeps its rate down to 
121¢ cents while the other roads charge more, doubt- 
less the other 85 per cent. of the freight will be of- 
fered it, but of course it will not be able to carry it or 
any part of it. And the shippers, not being able to 
forward all their freight by it, having given it all it 
can take, will go to the line whose rates are higher by 
the smallest amount, and so on. 

In fact, we have had, a good part of the past season, 
an illustration of this in another and similar branch of 
trunk-line trattic. For several weeks, while the all-rail 
rate on grain was 1215 cents per 100 lbs., the lake and 
rail lines, which carry by steamboats from Chicago to 
Buffalo and Erie, and thence by the trunk lines to the 
seaboard, were getting 1613 cents per 100 lbs., nearly 
one-third more, for what is generally considered an 
inferior kind of transportation and which usually does 
not command so high a price. The shippers gave the 
railroads all they would take, at a low price, and then 
shipped what the railroads could not take by vessels at 
a higher price, and they have done this at a time when 
the capacity of the roads was not overtaxed so as it is 
now (and as it not uncommonly is at this season of the 
year). 


the cars going west, arid its erilargement reduces the 
capacity of the roads little except by delaying the cars 
to be loaded in the East and unloaded at destination. 
Doubtiess the chief pressure on the roads comes from 
local traftic, cval, etc. 

Some one has said that the advance in rates (which 
was first made on passengers of the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio) is evidence of weak- 
ness of those making it, and they are sick of 
the railroad war. But to he able to make an 
advance, under the circumstances, argues strength 
and not weakness, and the two ruads named and also 
the Erie and the Grand Trunk have made no secret of 
the fact that they were sick of the railroad war ever 
since it began. 

On Monday there was also an advance in suena 
passenger rates, begun by the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio acting together. They announced 
rates in both directions $16 from Boston, $15 from 
New York, $18 from Philadeiphia and $12 from Balti- 
more and Washington to Chicago, with a rebate of 
$5. The Luke Shore & the Michigan Central an- 
nounced in Chicago the same day that they would 
charge $15 to New York and $16 to Boston, with a 
rebate of $7.25. Wednesday the New York Central 
announced rates from New York to Western cities at 
the old regular figures, but with rebates varying from 
$4.75 to Cleveland to $13 to St. Louis, making net 
rates as follows: To Cleveland, $8.25; to Detroit, To- 
Jedo, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, $9.25; to St. Louis, $11.25; Quincy, Hamil- 
ton and Kansas City, $14.25. The New York Central 
bases its rates on what it claims must be the practical 
rate out of New York if the Pennsylvania sells tickets 
outof Boston at $15. The fare to New York and the 
transfer to Jersey City cost $5.75, and New York 
tickets can be detached and the New York-Chicago 
coupon will then remain, having cost $9.25. 





The Erie soon followed the New York Central's rates. 

The effect of a difference in passenger rates may not 
be the same as that of a difference in freight rates; 
but it will be, we should say, very inconvenient for 
the line with the lowest rates, if the difference is con- 
siderable, It will have a presstire of traffic and 
unwieldy trains and be unable to make tinie, and will 
be likely to have the poorest and least desirable class 
of passengers; so that, if the diff r6ace were main 
tained for some time, it would come to be regarded ag 
a sécdnd-cldgs route; tickets on whith ar’ woitlt 
Jess than on roads where cars are less crowded and 
frequented by cleaner, better-mannered and better 
dressed people. 

There is no sign of co-operation in any of the ad- 
vances made, but with traffic pressing the effect may 
be, for the time, substantially the same as if the com- 
panies had agreed, but with no probability that rates 
would be kept up after the traffic became normal, 

All the rates so far are extremely low—much more 
so than the condition of business warrants. The freight 
rates, especially, are below cost; and the whole amount 
of the advance is but trifling, The advanee of 214 
cents per 100 Ibs: is equal to abutit $14,000 on last 
week's shipments from Chicago overt the two Wander: 
bilt roads, and an advance on all the Chicago ship- 
ments that week would be $56,000. This being so 
much increase in the net earnings, it is of course im- 
portant. but under the circumstances, with the present 
prices of grain, the roads ought to be getting at least 
30 cents per 100 lbs. for grain at this season, or 15 more 
than the ‘‘ advanced” rate of the Vanderbilt roads, 
and 10 more than that of the Pennsylvania. Fifteen 
cents more per 100 lbs. would give $170,000 more net 
earnings weekly from the Chicago shipments above. 

Just as we go to press the news comes that the Van- 
derbilt roads at Chicago have made another advance 
of 21g cents in their rates, which makes them 1714 
cents for grain and 224 for provisions from Chicago 
to New York—21g less for grain and 2144 more for 
provisions than the Pennsylvania’s Monday rate. The 
latter road, we imagine, will keep up with the others, 
at least, in advancing rates, and probably further 
changes will have been made before this reaches our 
reade?s, 


THE COTTON CROP OF 1880- EXPORTS AND 
RECEIPTS OF INTERIOR MARKETS: 


In our isstie of Sept: 23 last we examined the move- 
ment of the cotton crop of the year 1880 to the sea- 
board, basing our comments on the annual review of 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of Sept: 10: 
From the satiie sourt’e ¥e obtain the figures for a dis- 
cussion of the exports and of the receipts of the iti- 
terior markets. 

The cotton exports it is desirable to study in connec- 
tion with the seaboard receipts. For this reason we 
place alongside a statenient of the number of bales and 
of the percentage of the total received and exported at 
eath port from the crop of the years 1879 and 1880— 
that is, during the crop years ending with August, 
1880 and 1881, 





P. c. of P-c. of 
Bates woneies od. crop. Bales exported. total. 
1880. 1880. 187V. 1880). 13879. 1580. 1879. 

New Or- 

leans... 1,605,686 1,504.65 4 244 W.1 1,0'5,d'5 14050 33.6 37.2 
Mobile.. 392,319 828,971 59 62 116223 111,687 25 29 
Char les- 

ton..... 670,6°5 494,361 102 86 479,743 rr ee 74 105 89 
Savannah 8+9.942 741.425 13.5 12.9 57,943 424,092 11.1 11.0 
Galveston 713.5 4 494,805 10.8 86 4837.8 301,874 106 7.1 
¥lorida.. 16,886 «17,8L O8 08 725 706... an 
Wilming- . 

ton..... 155,255 106,245 24 19 69,810 $5,783 15 O98 
Norfolk. 934,091 7 5 142 18.2 82x,818 257,068 72 6.7 
N’w York 174,38°4 210,731 2.7 3.8 600,351 610,526 13.5 16.8 
Boston... 183,743 214,824 28 37 194,028 133,102 29 3.4 
Philadel- 
sini: 77,985 49,531 12 Ov 74,142 41,593 ig 614 

a : 

more... 64,901 36,597 Ub U6 157,911 188,078 34 3,2 
Portland, 2,368 4,891 ... OL ccccrese  eeeceues ees 
San Fran- 

Oe eee shee akon 1,507 _ 21S 


Total...5,874,000 5,COL,6:2 80.2 £69 4,600,270 3,860,021 100.0 100.0 

First let us note the difference between receipts and: 
exports. The receipts, be it remembered, are primaty 
receipts, not receipts which have been forwarded to one 
seaport from another seaport. Thus cotton is counted 
only when it first reaches the seaboard. Thus New 
Orleans receives large quantities of cotton from Gal- 
veston and from Mobile, but these, having once been 
credited to Galveston and New Orleans, are not 
counted with the New Orleans receipts given above. 
With this explanation, it is easy to seee how a port 
can export more than its “receipts” in this sense,. 
which most of the Northern ports do, and as New 


but 30 per cent. of the receipts, at Charleston 72 per 
cent., at Savannah 57, and at Norfolk 35 per cent. 

Comparing this year’s exports with last year’s we 
find gains everywhere except at New York, and com- 
paring percentages of the total exports in the two’ 
years, we find a large gain at Galveston, a considerable 
gain at Charleston, and smaller ones at Wilmington 
and Norfolk, and losses elsewhere. 





The percentage of the total exports from each port- 








Orleans did last year, while at Mobile the exports were: 
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for the last nine years has been, the years ending with 
August : 


1873. 1s%4. 1875. 1876. 1877, 1878. 18°9. 1880 al. 
New Orleans. 44.0 40.4 374 419 39 5 434 569 ¢ 7, 3 

Panee- ae 47 4.9 V5 G2 49 3.6 i 
cmtesiass rt &7 10.2 8.7. ILL V1 10.9 10.5 

Savann Oo 61 1.7 13 98 We 133 ito 11 
alveston 7 9.7 8.3 7.3 8.5 6.7 102 7.8 106 
Ch .55A0kk GANAS GGkes shbAe. dence 2 Seer 
ilmington. ..::. 03 O08 OM 12 1.7 80 O89 16 
Qorfolis il ae Od U7 25 (3.8 4 48 59 4.7 4.2 
ew York 21:4 17.1 160 154 #142 180 1.7 168 131 
paton. ag 0:4 og h4 18 5 a8 8 y 84 29 
Philadelphia. ..... }: 10 12 10 O88) 86 )6|Oo 
Baltimore 0.2 5 7 08 2310 1% 27 2 O46 
ue! OM cos. cock caths codes MP scace avcch casas 
100.0 0 1090, 100.0 100.0 19).0 100.8 100.0 to0.0 00.0 100.0 


| New Orleans’ exports this year were a larger Guan 
tity that! ever before; but a smaller proportion of the 
whole thanin any other yeaf chronicled. The Mobile 
exports are not only a smaller propottidin of the whole 
than in any other year, but, except the yeat befofe; 
they were a smaller amount than in any other year of 
the nine and not half as great as in 1876. Charleston’s 
percentage has been twice exceeded; its quantity, 
never, Savannab has not so large a percentage as in 
1876 and before, but a larger yuantity. Galveston has 
8 larger percentage and a much larger quantity than 
ever before—60 per cent: niore than the year before ; 
afid this is true also of Norfolk, whose gain over the 
previous year is 28 per tent: New York's percentage 
has béen sinallet but twice in ten years; but the quan- 
tity of its exports wds exceeded only in 1879-30. 

If we classify thé éxporting ¢itiesas we did in tfee.t- 
ing of their receipts, we have the following pétcertage 
exported from each group each crop year: 








1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. Uie.. 187%. 18°0. 18s. 

Gulf ports ... 568 548 503 S67 55.2 550 49.7 18.0 48.7 
South Atlan- 

tic ports.... 2. 24.7 20.0 2.2 26.1 26.4 26 27.5 3.3 
North Atlan- 

tic ports.... 2.9 2.5 2.7 191 16.7 18GB 17.9 245 210 

Total......100.0 1.0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100% 10.0 100.0 100.0 


The general tendency appears to be a decrease at the 





Gulf ports and the North Atlantic ports, and an in-| 
crease at the South Atlantic ports. Norfolk, Charleston | 
and Savannah, on the whole, make gains; New Orleans | 
loses, and Gaiveston gains. 

It is largely owing to the greater effectiveness of 
the railroads that the South Atlantic ports have 
gained, and the neglect to extend the New Orleans 
railroad system has doubtless hindered the growth of 
its cotton export trade. The neglect is now being 
remedied, and New Orleans already competes for the 
cotton which has gone to Galveston heretofore, and 
will soon be able to bid against St. Louis for the cotton 
of Northern Texas. 

Another feature of this crop which js of consider- 
able interest is what is called the ‘ overland move- 
ment “—the shipments through by rail from the 


interior markets of the cotton states to the Eastern 
consumers. It is in nature like the receipts of the 


North Atlantic ports—having come all the way by rail 
to the extreme northeast of the country. This overland 
imovement (including that to North Atlantic ports) had 
been increasirg quite rapidly for several years, as the 
railroads have competed more effectively with the 
coasting steamers. Of the crops of 1873, 497,083 bales. 
or 11.9 per cent. of the whole, was so carried, and of 
the crop of 1879 the movement overland was 1,181,147 
bales, or 20.5 per cent. of the whole—which, consider- 
ing that most of the cotton is produced within 200 
miles of the sea, and from 500 to 1,600 miles from the 
Northern ports and factories, is a remarkable showing. 
But the overland movement of the larger crop of 1880 
decreased to 1,090,067 bales, which was 16.5 per cent. 
of the crop. The decrease is not due to any change in 
tendency. probably, but to the fact that the overland 
movement in 1879-80 was abnormally large—forced 
from its course by the yellow fever at Memphis. At 
least in tnat year the overland movement was 290,000 
bales (881g per cent.) greater than the year before A 
vreat deal of this cotton comes from Texas and Arkan- 
sas, and more from the vicinity of Memphis. 

Not the least important of the Chronivle’s tables is 
that showing receipts atthe interior markets. Each of 
these forms a local traftic centre of considerable im- 
portance to the carriers. The following shows their 
receipts for six successive years : 


-_--— —Revei -, year ending Aug. s. +--+ -- 
18’ 6. » 1878 1 9. 1-8 





7 1877. 87 », 1881. 

Charlotte, N.C #2,623 8,2 56,28 £9, 42,321 52,189 
Augusta, Ga... 172,.92 189,603 164,010 163,617 162,1(8 211,115 
Macon, Ga.. 4,037 79,112 6.47 49,21 51, 64,145 
Columbus, Ga.. 51,873 72,6384 73,85) 87,10) 87,171 112,431 
Griffin, Ga..... 12,792 16,4387 13, L28 187.8 7,29 35,' 93 
Atlanta, Ga 6),150 8°17) 100,418 87,8°9 107,228 183,251 
Rome, Ga...... 32.651 33,100 8,166 62.183 221 U9, 
Eufaula, Ala... 37,078 47,185 22,981 47,.63 41,109 53,077 
Montgomery, 

BB icin sc sass 72,727 «= 67.837 «106.284 §=142,857 124,384 114,409 
Selma, Ala..... 88,566 69.33) 92,681 100,609 111,992 93,708 
Col . mbus, 

Mis: 21,282 22,042 27,420 22,297 31,229 25,060 
Vie ry sbur &, 

) aes 60,784 56,048 171,347 37,601 53,143 46,329 
Shreveport, 

104,695 10 ees 103,779 = 86,655 = 95, 82,964 

Jefferson, Tex. 40,33 926 30,000 27,469 70,123 3.000 

St las, ay ... 49,667 Pe 104 «=. 30,363 «= 43,483 = 48,932 . 46,895 
cy m 8, 

enn ae 487,376 364,368 412,393 386.129 499,809 470,267 
Nashv e, 

eniseses 5).258 47,590 «56,044 = 48,542 «= 81,338 = 89,73 

St. Louis, Mo... 215,031 219, 10 246674 832,437 485,002 . 402,706 

Cincinnati, O., 185,376 175,527 184,595 218,069 314,219 325,371 

Tota]... .....1,869,206 1,799.499 2,020,687 2,080,708 2,432,196 2,511,063 





The three great interior markets are Memphis, St- 


Louis and Cincimnati, which receive about as much as 
all the rest. §t:Louisand Cincionati have become im- 
portant cotton markets within a short time. Tn 1872 


$ the receipts of St. Louis were less than 60.000 bales, 


and those of Cincinnati 138,000. The St. Louis cotton 
trade has been created by the Iron Mountain Railroad, 
and in the last year that of Cincinnati has been 
greatly promoted by the Cincinnati Southern, its 
receipts from other routes having’ been much smaller 
than the year before. Memphis does not keep up its 
old position, and its cotton trade seems inclined to 
grow smallet rather than larger, in spite of the great 
inerease in cotion ptoduction. Doubtle s, the growth 
of the trade at St. Louis and Cincinnati is partly taken 
from Memphis, whose advantage as a river port, 
whence shipments can be made to New Orleans, is less 
as the railroads compete more effectively with the 
river steamboats. In 1875-76 its receipts were 10.4 per 
cent, of the crop; in 1980-81, but 4.1 per cent. 

What may be called markets of the second rank are 
Augusta, Griffin, Atlanta, Macon; Montgomery, Selma, 
Nashville and Shreveport. No market receiving as 
much as 50,000 bales is reported in Mississippi; which 
is one of the largest producers of cotton, and has no 
seaport, and no market at all is reported in Ar- 
kansas. 

If we compare the receipts from the crop of i880 
with those from the crop of 1875 at some of the lead- 
ing markets (remembering that the whole crop was 41 
pér cent: larger in the later year), we will find a gain 
of 64 per éent: at St: Louis, of 75 per cent. at Cin- 
cinnati, of 21 per cent. at Augusta, of 116 per cent. at 
Columbus, Ga., of 122 pert cent: at Atlanta, of 237 per 
cent. at Rome, Ga., of 60 per cent. at Montgomery, 
Ala., and of 79 per cent. at Nashville; while there 
was a decrease of 3!5 per cent. at Memphis, and de- 
crezses ulso at Vicksburg, Shreveport, Jefferson and 
Dallas. It is noticeable that the interior Texas mar- 
kets (with which may be counted Shreveport, whose 
receipts are largely from Texas), do not increase their 
trade much, though the Texas production has in- 
creased greatly. The railroads apparently carry the 
Texas cotton directly to the great markets, of which 
Galveston only is in Texas. 

The places where cotton is marketed are those where 
planters’ supplies are chiefly sold, and are relatively of 
more importance than places of the same size in the 
North. Business is concentrated in them, and not scat- 
ered among scores of little places, as in Northern ag- 
ricultural states, where the farmer usually sells his 
grain and stock at the nearest station, and where there 
are comparatively few secondary markets, and a con- 
siderable part of the produce exported does not stop at 
these, but goes directly from the farmer’s station to 
the East. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS. 





THE DISPOSAL OF 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle has ob- 
tained from the General Land Office a statement of 
the number of acres of public lands sold in each state 
and territory during the last fiscal year (ending with 
June) which it publishes with statements for the two 
preceding years. The total sales for the past eleven 
years have been: 





Year. Acres. Year. Acres. 
(er ee 3,990,308 SD cet rlke can eeeesenne 3,439.457 
7 Data eireke: sbeshehn 7,166,333 
ae 8,650,219 
DN s5 0th n00s6e 0090 9,166,918 
PM cathe hanes vavsees 10,759, 107 
1876 RES ry 12 a 584 





From the close of the war up to 1874 there was a 
very rapid growth of the Western states where govern- 
mental land was for sale—for a time previous to 1871 
greater than at any time since, we imagine, the settle- 
ment of Kansas and Nebraska going on then at a rate 
that has hardly been equaled elsewhere or at any 
other period. This was the era of railroad building, 
too, when vast.areas of fertile lands, previously en- 
tirely unaccessible, were brought within reach of 
markets. nome 

The smaller sales atter 1874 were not only the result 
of a reaction, bat doubtless partly due to the fact that 
the amount of desirable government land within easy 
reach of the railroads was very greatly reduced, and 
the new settlements had to. be made on railroad lands. 
This is the course things take in the settlement of new 
country. The government land is given away in 
quantities from 80 to 160 acres to each head of family. 
This attracts settlers somewhat in advance of the 
means of trapsportation—a great way in advance if 
the construction of a railroad near it is expected within 
two or three years. The railroad is not completed 
long. usually, if the country is good and crops re- 
cently have been profitable, before nearly all the good 


7 | government land is taken, and then there is a demand 


for the railroad lands, which sell more or less rapidly, 
according to their price. Probably the falling-off in 
the sales of government lands after 1874 was due as 





much to the suspension of railroad construction in‘ 
new country as to anything. The accessible land had 
been largely taken up by homesteaders, and no new 
areas were opened to settlement by the extension of 
railroads. In the later yearsthere have been great 
railroad extensions, accompanied by the disposal of 
large ainounts of government land. 


The occupation of government lands, however, is 
not se important an economical movenrent by itself 
as people are likely tothink. The figures for the last 
fiscal year, 10,760,000 acres, are large indeed, but after 
all they provide occupation for but a comparatively 
small number of people. The average number of 
acres disposed of to each person is probably more than 
100—not less than 80 and generally not more than 160; 
and 100 would make but 107,600 new 
when the number was grewtest. 


farnis last year, 
Each of these gives 


a bome and a subsistence for a family—usually a 


small one, for the **homestedd@ers”’ are usually 
young people beginning life; but the contribu- 


tion to the agriculiural production of the country 
is very much less than would appear from the acreage, 
for the new land is brought under cultivation slowly 
and a very large part of it is never plowed. Probably 
40 acres of cultivated land to the farm isafull averace 
for these small farms, giving occupation to one adult 
male, and thisis rarely attained the first year. A great 
many homesteads are entered on which only work 
enough is done to make good the title—the production 
being next tv nothing. and it is probably an excessive 
estimate to say that 3,000,000 acres of the 10,760.000 
entered last year were broug!it under the plow. This 
isa large area, but in proportion to the total under* 
cultivation in the United States it is a trifle. In Iili- 
nois alone over 13,000,000 acres are cultivated, and its 
increase in area cultivated has been about 3,000,000 
acres in ten years. 

The latter fact leads us to the conclusion that the 
disposal of government lands is by no means the 
measure of the bringing of new land under cultiva- 
tion in the United Siates. The growth in cultivation 
in Illinois that we have noted was made after the land 
had long been divided up into farms and held almost 
exclusively by farmers. That is. before 1870 even 
there were (substantially) no government lands, 
hardly any railroad land, and few bodies of wild land 
held by capitalists on speculation in the state of 


IiJinois—the latter having been formerly a 
favorite method of investmeat. When the gov- 


ernment lands were sold to the first co —er at $1.25 
an acre, capitalists (frequently very small capitalists) 
would buy the land to hold for an advance, and they 
often held for many years, preventing cultivation. 
That form of speculation is prevented now, as the gov- 
ernment no Icnger sells land. until the lands have been 
offered free as homesteads for a certain number of 
years; so that at present, in the West at least, the only 
large land-owners are the railroads or the land compa. 
nies to whom railroad land grants have been trans- 
ferred. A great many fa*mers, however, buy of the 
railroads much more land than they can cultivate, 
really asa speculative investment, and in some cases ak- 
sentee capitalists buy railroad lands, though most rail- 
road companies discourage saies except for improve- 
ment, for obvious reasons. 

But at this time there is doubtless to-day west of the 
Mississippi more fertile agricultural land still unculti- 
vated in the hands of private owners (mostly in sma 1 
parcels) and railroad companies, than in the hands of 
the government, and the extensions made to farins by 
bringing these lands under cultivation in Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas, inclule, we 
venture to say, a very much larger area every year 
than that of the government lands plowed. 

But the growing sales of government lands ure an 
indication of the extension of agriculture. They are 
usually followed immediately by large sales of railroad 
lands, and they occur, generally, when agriculture is 
profitable; and when that is the case the older farmer 
is likely to break up a few more acres—or perhaps 
mapy more acres—of the prairie which he may have 
owned for years, but has left unplowed and unfenced, 
yielding him no income except, perhaps, as the pas- 
ture of a few cattle. 

Fuller statistics of the area under cultivation in 
the several states from year to year would have great 
value. In spite of the unusual profits in 1880, no in- 
crease in acreage was reported in many states in 1881; 
but in many cases the late spring prevented the culti- 
vation that was intended. ° 

In Dakota last year the acres disposed of were twice 
as many as in any otier state, 18 per cent. more than 
last year, and 61 per cent. more than in 1878-79. In 
these three years 6,599,953 acres have been taken from 
the government in that territory—say 66,000 small 
farms. There have been also very considerable - sales 











of Northern Pacific lands there at the same time, 
many of them in large parcels. Considering that in 
1580 the whole population was but 135,180, this is re- 
markable progress. In the two years before the cen- 
sus was taken the sales of government lands were 


3,926,000 acres, which ought to afford homes for more | 


than half the population at that time. 

The number of acres of government land disposed of | 
in each state and territory in each of the last three fis- 
cal years has been <s follows : 











Year ending June 30. 


1881. 1880. | 1879. 
162,773 | 
28,202 | 
208,856 
379.9:21 | 
110,981 | 
1,657,811 | 


350,420 
17,067 
391, 566 


473,091 

19,203 
526,829 
: Wied 


Alabama 
Arizona Territory 
Arkansas. . 
California 
Colorado 

Dakota Territory. 
Florida 95,862 60,845 | 
Idaho Territory 120,322 91,400 
Illinois i$ | 
Indiana 


2,368'900 








quarter. Nearly one-half of the total increase in the ; 
three years has been in these five Southern states—all 
but one old and (for Southern states) well peopled 
states. 

The government land in these states mostly 
wooded, and much of it is quite poor, so much so that 
| for many years no one would buy it at any price. But 

there is a good deal that will make farms when cleared, 
| and probably more which has some value for its wood 
| or for grazing. Probably the percentage of this South- 
|ern land that has been brought under cultivation is 


is 


|much less than that of the Western prairie land re- 
| cently disposed of. 
| indicates 


The great increase of sales there 
progress and prosperity where there had 
been little previously for many years. 

We now come to the great interior territory which 
includes now by far the greater portion of the govern- 
ment land—from Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas west to 
the Pacific states—a very thinly peopled territory. 
with vast areas of grazing land, immeuse, desolate 


| mountain districts in which there are many valuable 


4 


165 9.65 30 | 
935, 788 | 
21 


Louisiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Mortana Territory 
Nebraska 


5 
Os 40.8 nt 2 
109/969 66.15 
1,327,038 1,181, is | 
‘BL 036 43,4 
New Mexico Territory 18 38,360 37 338 
20 
120,443 | 
103,308 
245,310 | 


Orezon ... 

Utah Territory 
Washington Territory 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming Territory 


Total 


240,058 
97,818 
421,617 
167,073 
44,246 


“9, 166, 918 


313,326 
134,34 


¥ 513. 1 35 | 

48. 95 13 | 3,331 

"8,650," 219 | 
} 





10,759,107 

Dakota is but one of a group of four Western states 
to which the sales of Government prairie lands are 
now chiefly limited—because the government has no 
large quantities of such lands elsewhere, except per- | 
haps in eastern Washington and Oregon. These four 
states ara Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
The sales in this group in the three successiv > years, 
and the percentages of the total sales which they form 


are: 
1879. 1880. 
6,559,819 5,973,018 
75.8 65.1 


1881. 
5,99% 5, 876 
5d. vf 


Acres 
Percent. of total 
Three-quarters of all the sales were in these states in 
1878-79; little more than half last year. The desirable 
government land iu them is becoming exhausted; not 
a great deal is left probably except in Dakota and 
Western Minnesota. This is indicated by the fact that 
while the other two have many railroad lines, reach- 
ing most of their agricultural land, their (aggregate) 
sales have decreased from 3,966,220 acres in 1879 to 
2,147,212 in 1881 (46 per cent.) those of Dakota have 
increased 61 per cent. and of Minnesota 25!5 per cent. 
There having been a decrease in these four prairie 


| miners, than is the case further east. 


| Mexico, 





states, we look to see whence the increase has been. 
Further east there are two states in which the demand 
for government lands forty or fifty years in the 
market has been limited, because the lands were 
wooded, and could be made into farms only by long 
labor, much of the woud being unmarketable. Here 
in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin there has been 
of late a very considerable growth of population and 
cultivation, which promises in time to trausform these 
hitherto almost uninhabited areas into a reasonably pro- 
ductive country. The railroads, built largely to serve 
lumbermen, are followed by farmers. In these two 
states the sales have been increased from 396,955 acres 
in 1878-79 to 775,587 last year, an increase of 161 per 
cent. There are considerable amounts of railroad 
lands in both these states, and these doubtless profit by 
this new movement of population. 

The next group in which we find large sales is that 
onjthe Pacific coast—California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Here the quantity of government land dis- 
posed of has increased from 745,674 acres in 1878-79 to 
1.316.635 last year—77 per cent.—against an increase of 
24 per cent. in the whole country. The increase has 
not been so great in Washington and Oregon (in the 
eastern parts of which, near the forks of the Columbia, | 
wheat growing on a large scale has been developed 
within a few years) compared with California as we 
had supposed ; California’s increase was 204,151 acres 
(54 per cent.), 
Oregon's 192,883 (160 per cent.). Avery large portion 
of the best lands of California is held in immense 
tracts by private owners, but we believe that the 
Washington and Oregon wild lands are all govern- 
ment property. 

The next group in which there are lavge sales is one 
which has hitherto made little figure in the reports 





Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, in which but | 
pe 174 acres of government land were disposed of in | 

878-79, the sales were 1,517,136 acres last year— 
anincrease of no less than 1,035,962 acres, or 215 per 
cent.—greater proportionately than in any other 


Yet in the five Southern states, Florida, Alabama, | 


mines, but only scattered areas of land fit for agriculture: 
and some purely desert plains. Within the three years 
| na amed on e ha as been a great deal of railroad construc_ 

ry, and a great increase in the popula- 
tion pr in mining and grazing. The very scar- 
city of the land fit for agriculture, especially in the vi- 
cinity of mining districts, makes it eagerly sought for, 
so that we should expect to find it taken up sooner 
af¢er the construction of railroads, or the settlement of 
The sales in this 
district, including Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada and Idaho, were 
999,446 acres in last year, against 514,124 in 1878-79— 
an increase of 485,322 acres, or 94 per cent. 

The total sales in the three years are 2,160,184 acres 
—enough for 22,000 small farms. 

Meanwhile immense areas of land here have been 
occupied for grazing, for which usually no land is 
bought except directly on the streams, the ownership 
of which gives the full control of the adjoining plains. 
Moreover, a very large part of this country is not sur- 
veyed, and in this, if there are mines near, or anything 
to give a demand for agricultural produce, fertile land 
is likely to be occupied and cultivated. The grazing 
lands will probably be bought eventiially, but they ‘are 
already utilized to a very great extent. 


Local and Suburban Passenger Traffic. 


III.—COMMUTATION TICKETS, EXCURSION 
SOCIAL TRAVEL, 

‘* After the war,” remarked a General Passenger Agent, 
‘*the movement of population was to crowd into cities and 
towns; even during the recent period of hard times the same 
tendency showed i.self at several points among suburban 
house-renters; now, however, the tendency is in the 
direction, at least about some of our great cities. 
old settlements are filling up rapidly.” 

These general statements, which were not made so defi- 
nitely as we have given them, represent a general fact of 
decided importance to passenger traffic. Probably it would 
be found that general passenger agents (see facts given last 
week) have also had their influence upon the movement, in 
the reduction of rates at a proper moment. If the tide is 
flooding, as it seems to be, it will be well to open all sluice- 
ways and fill all lakes and local ponds. 

Whether the tendency be general or merely local, sub- 
urban travel is always a profitable subject to study, for 
here the passenger agent meets population not merely upon 
the road for an hour or two’s journey, but in its home; he 
becomes a sortof inspector and regulator of domestic 
affairs and family movements. His trains determine the 
time for the family breakfast, and frequently the hour of 
the late dinner; he is called upon to take the boys and gir!s 
to school at proper hours and rates; the price of his excur- 
sion tickets determine where the ladies of the family will 
purchase their dresses and even their pins and needles; his 
package express (if he has one, as he should) allows the 
géntlemen to do a variety of marketing and the ladies to 
purchase many heavy articles which would 


TICKETS AND 


other 
New and 


otherwise 


| fall on masculine shoulders, and produce minute unpleasant 


family jars and tiffs; for he who supposes the regular ex- 
press furnishes all the conveniences for avoiding such cause 
for these does not know human nature. 


In issuing the commutation tickets to the head of the 


| family, the general passenger agent has become identified 
ao ee : | with family life so closely that it is his interest and duty to 
Washington's 173,927 (71 per cent.), and | study all its needs and to provide for all. 


| he be able to get that full benefit from the reduction of rates 


Thus only will 


to a commutation standard. He now has his family where 
they have many inducements to travel, but how much travel- 
ing they do depends upon the terms he offers to their various 
| needs. 
| In general most needs are met by the usual form of com- 
| mutation and excursion tickets, yet not quite all. 

As to commutation tickets, each form has its own advan- 
tages, but the 54-trip ticket has peculiar merits, and does 
| not appear to be open to objections which have been urged 
|against it. Inquiries un roads having in the aggregate 
thousands cf such tickets show no appreciable abuse of them. 

In enforcing the rules which hedge commutation tickets 
a strong will is necessary, but its strength should be shown 
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in the ability to control itself rather than in peremptorily 
dismissing ail complaints. 
It was very pleasant, when watching the business of a large 


|road fcr several days, to see how well chosen were those 


who met these complaints, and how kindly and justly com- 
plaints were met. No complainant seemed unsatisfied as he 
left the office, for all proper concessions were made. While 
rules should be strictly enforced, the impression should be 
left with commuters—and all travelers—that they are deal- 
ing with reasonable men and not with a mere cast-iron sys- 
tem. 

Let us suppose, for instance, as frequently happens and in 
such an influential way as to determine where a family shall 
live, that good meats and coffee and some of the finer gro- 
ceries are not to be obtained at a suburban town. Com- 
muters naturally purchase at the most convenient point, 
and perhaps have been allowed to doso. Suddenly the anti- 
stop-over rule is enforced, and ail passengers who have left 
the cars at this point are required to pay fares on bozrding 
the next train. Evidently they will rebel, and yet the road 
isin the right. Shall it, however, make itself unpopular by 
enforcing the rule and literally fighting the matter out, or 
shall it issue packages of stop-over tickets for this point only 
at a very iow rate, and obtainable only at the company’s 
office. 

It needs not merely justice, but also tact to run a railroad 
and make it popular; but if there be tact without the 
justice, trouble surely lies ahead. 

The mass of commutation about New York city falls 
within 30 miles; there are one or two roads, notably the 
New York & New Haven, which have a considerable travel 
exceeding this distance, and in general, summer commuta- 
tion travel will extend further from a terminus than will 
the regular all-year-round. From Philadelphia, the mass of 
travel goes a much shorter distance, not exceeding 10 miles, 
although on some roads it gets so far as 25 or 30, 

Excursion tickets, then, to 30 miles from a terminus fur- 
nish a peculiar class of traffic with transportation, and as 
such should be classed by themselves. Its people have town 
needs and tendencies in such mass and quantity as to entitle 
them to a special rate. Leaving the local rate where it is, if 
trafiic will bear it, two cents per mile by limited excursion 
tickets is not tco low; and if this rate te made, there is reason 
to believe that, whether the ticket bea limited or not, 
from 16 to 20 per cent. of the regular traffic will be 
at local rates. But in making excursion tickets two 
needs should not be forgotten—the need for a 
better market than the town may afford, and still more 
the social needs demanding an interchange of visits between 
people living at various points. Of the first we shall say no 
more than we have, although a mass of evidence‘could be 
brought tuo upou it. Of the second, it should be 
observed that not only do people of the same original family 
or group not settle in the same town, but that the contrary 
is quite often the rule. Financial requirements, the time 
needs of the head of the family, and a variety of other con- 
siderations have to be taken into account in making such 
settlements, and they produce results quite different from 
those which would be inferred from the premises. Even 
after such settlements have,been made, although relation- 
ship and friendships were guiding factors in the choice, it 
depends upon the passenger agent whether there shall be 
much visiting or not. Unless rates are low there will not 
be, and, hence, for this and a variety of other travel 
which might be directed from the highway, there 
arises the need for the excursion ticket between stations 
As money comes by the sale of tickets and not by running a 
number of trains, nearly every cent got for trains already 
on the schedule is clear profit. Excursion rates, therefore, 
an be made as low as one pleases so long as the total re- 
ceipts do not fall. The main difficulty is the danger of their 
abuse. <A great deal could be said upon this point, butit is 
merely necessary to note a mistake which it is natural and 
easy to fallinto on this matter. Every passenger agent 
must have facts and a great variety of them. He must know 
not meiely what he wants but what a great mass of people, 
who are unknown to him, require, and why they will act on 
one rate about these requirements when they would not 
upon another. He must know why people do not travel as 
weil as why they do, and why they buy a special low-rate 
excursion ticket to this place while they will not to that. 
He has to be, so to speak, a social prophet, only his 
prophecies rest upon reasons, and these reasons 
are inferences from certain observed facts. 
Like all social philosophers, the passenger agent comes to 
rely much upon his personal observation ; he sees a few 
facts at a way station, on the cars, in his office ; wherever he 
is, he is ready to observe and record. In mere number these 
facts of his are of no great amount in any one kind,and he so 
often finds that he can multiply them by hundreds and 
thousands, and get a proper result, that he gets into the 
habit of not taking quantity of data at all into account. 

This is the grave danger of all reasoners on social ques- 
tions, as the use of mere quantity is the danger of those who 
use statistics. 


bear 


Leading and generally well-informed journals have re- 
cently spoken of the vast increase in wheat production in 
this country of late years as chiefly due to the settlement of 
Western Minnesota and Dakota. Butit has been shown in 
these columns that comparatively but a small part of the 
increase was there, and that it had been several times as 
large in older states east of the Mississippi. A great deal 
had been said about the capacity of the Dakota lands, 
and of some enormous wheat farms there; the 
lands had been very widely and _ skillfully ad- 
vertised by parties interested in the settlement of the coun- 





try ; the consequenve was that it is asswmed by a great many 
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intelligent people that the great growth of wheat production 
has been where they have been told over and over again 
that there would be such growth. Theinference was natural; 
but a quantitative analysis showed the “fact ” (so-called) to 
be all wrong—and it will be observed that the ‘ fact” was 
never more than an inference. A considerable mass of every 
passenger agent’s most suggestive facts are no more than 
this. They are extremely valuable, but they lack 
that essential quality of a pure fact ‘ imperson- 
ality”—they are mixed up with the very construc- 
tion of his mind and generally demand the application of a 
‘personal equation” to set them down in even their right 
aspect. They also lack any sufficiency of quantity. 

The only safety for correct reasoning upon facts of this 
kind is to bring them to the test of some sort of results from 
mere quantity. 

Every observation one makes at private talks, at hotels 
and at restaurants, reinforces the impression that the use of 
oatmeal is increasing. But is the quantity of fine oatmeal 
produced and imported, less the amount exported and used 
for other purposes than the table, including adulteration of 
other articles, less or greater than a few years ago ? 

Such a test is the crying need and comfort of men who 
study social affairs; but it is not always possible for the 
passenger agent to make it. 

Populations of roads have, of course, each their peculiar 
groupings and their peculiar characteristics, and these the 
passenger agent will study carefully. He is in sowe danger, 
to be sure, of regarding his own as the oue people on the 
earth whose like is not to be found: but he isin much greater 
danger of importing foreign methods bodily, instead of ad- 
justing them to the peculiar fact with which he has to do; 
for unless populations have in the required aspects the same 
characteristics, the same methods will not apply. There are 
two towns, not ona direct line, however, but quite alike, 
except that one gives a large passenger traffic and the other 
a comparatively little one. The difference seems to lie in the 

more hospitable, or rather in the more social habit of the 
people of the one above those of the other. 

The suggestions of this article must be taken with all those 
allowances for differences between the populations spoken 
of and all others; but in this country it is never quite safe 
to assume that any part of our people are entirely unlike 
the mass. 

Everywhere there is a growing need for socia] travel and 
of travel to local markets, different in kind from those of 
which we have spoken, but no less valuable. Every largish 
town isa centre around which such a traffic may be built, 

‘each after its kind.” 


Revised Crop 


stimates. 





The Department of Agriculture has revised its estimates 
of the crops of 1880 in the light of the census returns of the 
crops of 1879, and this revision explains some extraordinary 
statements made in its bulletins during the past summer. 
For instance, on the first of July a statement was made that 
the corn acreage was about 2 per cent. greater than last 
year. On the first of August the figures for the corn acre- 
age in each state were given, showing it to be not 2 but 20 
per cent. greater than the acreage reported for 1880, and 
there was no explanation. It appears that the census and 
other information showed the statement for 1880 to have 
been about 20 per cent. too small, and the revised statemenq 
for that year shows it to bave been about 62,400,000 acres, 
instead of the 


52,700,000 acres that had been re- 
ported. The great underestimate is not  surpris- 
ing, perhaps, considering the means of information 


at the command of the department, and the fact that it 
had been ten years since there had been a solid basis of 
census statistics to work on. For most current estimates 
are not of acres actually planted; but in this or that section 
the reporter estimates that the acreage is such a per cent. 
more or less than the previous year. A. small error, if made 
made yearly and in the seme direction, in the course of a 
year is compounded into a very large one; and yet the re- 
ports may have been a very good index to thecrop. If an 
increase of 6 per cent. over last year were reported, when 
the increase was actually 7 per cent., all calculations based 
upon this estimate would be safe, even though the actual 
production the year before were 100,000,000 more than re- 
ported. Calculations are not based on the absolute 
amount produced, but on the amount compared with 
a previous year’s production. Last year’s production 
supplied the world’s demand at a price of a 
dollar a bushel. There is 10 per cent. less this year, 
We are enabled to judge from this how far the bulk of 
traffic and prices will be affected, though there bea great 
error in the estimate of the amount of last year’s, and con- 
sequently of this year’s, crops. 

The Agricultural Depariment estimates showed the 
corn crop of 1879 to have been 1,548,000,000 bushels from 
53,085,000 acres. The census showed that the acreage was 
62,369,000 and the production 1,754,862,000 bushels. The 
estimate of average yield was very close indeed, making it 
29.2 bushels per acre, while the census showed it to be 
28.2. 

The revised estimates of the Department give an aggregate 
yield of 1,717,435,000 bushels of corn in 1880, against 
1,537,536,000 previously reported. The changes in some of 
the states are very great. For instance, Illinois, hitherto 


and for many years previous at the head of the corn-produc- 
ing states, is credited with 240,452,000 bushels, instead of 
262,255,000 as heretofore, and the estimate from Iowa is 
increased from 207,000,00u to 260,000,000 bushels, putting 
it abead of Illinois and at the head of the list, which will, 
probably, within a few years, be its ordinary place. 
Generally, the corn production of Western. states on this 








‘side*of the Mississippi has been reduced in the revised esti- 
mate, and that of those west of the Mississippi increased, as 
follows ; 
New estimate. Old estimate, 
Ohio, Mich., Ind.. Ill. and Wis...... .528,205,000 470,293,000 
Minn., Iowa, Mo.,Kan. and Neb 601,859,009 468,225 000 
The cis-Mississippi states were credited with 42,000,000 
bushels too much by the old estimate; the trans-Mississippi 
states with 133,600,000 bushels too little. That the former 
group should have been credited with too much when the 
counSry as a whole was credited with too little may be ex- 
plained, perhaps, by the fact that sufficient allowance had 
not been made for the great expansion of wheat cultivation 
in these states, which must have reduced the acreage de- 
voted to corn. And in fact we see that the revised estimate 
of wheat production shows a much larger production in 
these states than the first estimate did. The figures for the 
two groups are: 


New estimate. Old estimate 


Mhio, Mich., Ind., Ill. aud Wis.... . 209,421,000 177.071 009 
Minn., Iuwa, Mo., Kan. and Neb.... 136,356,000 137,596,000 

The old estimate was too small by no less than 32,000,000 
bushels, or 18 per cent., for the cis-Mississippi states, 
but nearly right (a trifle too large) for the trans-Mis- 
sissippi states. We have several times called attention to 
the fact that wheat growing was much more important 
and had grown much faster in those states east 
of the Mississippi than in the states further west, basing 
our comparisons on the old estimates. The new estimates 
make the pre-eminence of the East still greater. Either one 
of the states of Ohio, Indiava and Illinois in 1880 produced 
more wheat than Minnesota and Dakota together ever pro- 
duced. 

In the eastern group of old states the increase in wheat 
production from 1876 to i88) was 112,300,000 bushels, or 
116 per cent.; in the western group of pew states it was 
66,700,000 bushels, or 96 per ceut. Dakota, unfortunately, 
is not reported separately, but all the territories together 
are credited by the new estimate with but 10,000,000 bush- 
els, against 17,000,000 by the old one, and Washington 
probably produced as much as 2,C00,000 and Utah a million. 

Great changes in the estimates of wheat production are an 
increase from 5,347,000 to 10,565,000 in Kentucky, and a 
decrease from 45,760,000 to 33,877,000 in California. In 
many of the Southern states the estimates of corn 
production have been very greatly increased—most in 
Kentucky, from 52,000,000 to 80,000,000 _ bushels, 
and tke aggregate for the South is made 466,- 
825,006 bushels instead of 343,500,000. This increase of 
123,000,000 bushels with that of 133,000,0C0O in five trans- 
Mississippi states accounts for the whole difference in the 
two estimates. Adding 53,000,000 bushels to Iowa, 49,000,- 
000 to Missouri and 34,000,000 to Kansas makes really the 
whole change west of the Mississippi. 

The chief conclusion from the revised estimates is that 
there is much more corn-growing west of the Mississippi 
than has been supposed, end much more wheat-growing and 
a little less corn-growing east of the Mississippi. 


The American baggage check system is subjected to criti- 
cism by Mr. Marshall M. Kirkman,in a chapter of a forthcom- 
ing volume which we are permitted to publish in advance, in 
tis number. It will probably be reckoned as rank heresy 
to question the perfection of our method of dealing with 
passengers’ baggage, that being the one point on which 
foreign critics are almost unanimous in approval. But Mr. 
Kirkman’s criticism is not so much of our system as of the 
appliances used in carrying it out ; that is, he suggests that 
a paper way-bill pasted on the trunk and leaving a coupon 
in a baggage-book would be better than a brass check 
fastened by a leather strap. 

It is true that the long delays on the continent of Europe 
are chargeable rather to the formalities followed than to the 
method of billing baggage. And this suggests that Mr. Kirk- 
man’s ideas are more likely to find application there than 
here. Our method certainly works very well and to the 
general satisfaction of all concerned, and it is not likely to 
be revolutionized while that is true. Against the continental 
system there is much complaint on the continent. it is not 
satisfactory tio those who use it and a reform would be wel- 
comed. But the change from way-bills to checks is greater, 
apparently, than the Europeans are willing to undertake. A 
change from the complex way-bills and needless formalities 
to simple way-bills and methods might be easier to introduce 
and require less education of the public. 

In connection with Mr. Kirkman’s criticism of the Ameri- 
can system, it is interesting to read the comments on it of 
an intelligent European. Robert von Schlagintweit, one of 
the greatest travelers of modern times, has just published 
in Germany a iittle volume on ‘‘ American Railroad Ac- 
comodations,” being the results of his personal ob- 
servations during a period which reaches back to the 
opening of the railroad to the Pacific and 
comes down iate enough to enable him to men- 
tion the shooting of President Garfield in the Baltimore 
& Potomac depot at Washington. Concerning baggage he 
says: “The heavy haggage which the American is accus- 
tomed to carry with him on a journey astonishes most 
newly arrived foreigners, yet not so much as the rapid and 
simple and entirely secure way in which it is shipped. The 
time-consuming labor of weighing is given only in com- 
paratively few cases, when a glance shows that the traveler, 
who hasa right to take a suitable amount of hand baggage into 
the car, is taking with him a considerably greater weight 
than is allowed.” * * * * “In general, on the Eastern 
roads, the passenger who has only one trunk, even if it 
weighs considerably more than 150 lbs., and is of extraordi- 


nary size, does not pay for extra baggage. On all Ameri- 
can roads I have always had a large leather trunk and a 
second one of moderate size carried free on my ticket, al- 
though they almost always exceeded the weight allowed. It 
true that if a lady has her baggage in tenor twelve satchels, 
bandboxes or valises, and so evidently causes the railroad 
employés ten times as much trouble as if she had put her 
property into a single big trunk, then she mu$t not wonder if 
they are weighed ungallantly, and she be compelled to pay 
the charges for excess baggage, which are much lower in 
the East than in the West. A socalled Saratoga trunk, 
which ladies accustomed to travel prefer, because it is spe- 
cially arranged to suit their wishes and necessities, is always 
forwarded free Moreover, in all America gratuities are 
not expected, and therefore never given for checking the 
baggage. 

‘‘Nowhere is an article of baggage adorned by sticking 
on a paper bill, of greater or lesslength, with fragrant paste, 
but by the attachment of checks, 

‘‘Of course the fastening of tke checks to the handles of 
the trunks and the handing out of the duplicates to the pas- 
sengers require much less time and fewer employ és than the 
practice still custemary amovg us of weighing, pasting on 
cards, writing out, sanding and stamping baggage way- 
bills. Only, unfortunately, especially at small statiMs in 
the Far West, the baggage-master is not always on hand, 
and we sometimes have to wait patiently 15 or 20 minutes 
for his appearance. His men acquire by continued practice 
a really marvellous skill in discovering some place on any 
piece of baggage on which to attach a check; it is as if they 
were gifted with apprehension of a ‘fourth dimension.’ 

‘That this method, simple as it appears, is entirely safe, I 
can testify from my own experience; for during my ex- 
tended journeys in North America there never occurred the 
slightest error in sending my baggage, although it often con- 
sisted of five or six pieces with an aggregate weight of 450 
Ibs.; while on the other hand, on German railroads, in spite 
of the circumstantial and exact method of shipping, I have 
to chronicle more than one in the course of the year, to my 
great vexation.” 

Schlagintweit only echoes the opinions of otber German 
travelers in this. Germans, more than other Europeans, are 
filled with admiration for our check system, whicb is an in- 
dication that the German practice is exceptionably clumsy 
and bungling. The burcaucratic methods of Germany are 
likely to cause this. A certain definite and exact routine is 
insisted upon, even where what is secured by the routine is 
not worth nearly what it costs, and results in great inconve- 
nience to the public. In other matters, doubtless, that ex- 
actness and rcutirve are of the greatest value; but it ought to 
be possible to adapt the method to the object to be obtained 
in each separate case. 


September Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in September, given in full 
upon another page, shows for that month a total of 144 
accidents, in which 56 persons were killed and 227 wounded, 
Of these accidents 29 caused the death of one or more per- 
sons and 27 caused injury but not death, leaving 88, or 61.1 
per cent. of the whole number, in which no serious injury to 
persons is recorded. 

As compared with September, 1880, there was an increase 
of 20 accidents, of 41 in the number killed and of 173 in that 
injured. There were several accidents during the month in 
which a large number of casualties is reported, 

These accidents are classed as to their nature and causes as 
follows: 


CoLLtsrons: 
NE IN, 6s cc tesucesee+s00sbnapesavesoeanerenenes spe i 
Butting collisions................ 
Crossing collisions 


DERAILMENTS: 
Broken rail 
Defective switch 
Broken trog.. 
Broken axle.. 
Broken wheel 
Broken bridge 
Spreading of rails.. 
Accidental obstruction... . 
CREED OR BIRGE 000. ceccc cccccccccccccsccsccsocescosse0eess 2 
EE carck cebancenhide oeates ones. athebobe 5 
Rai! removed for repairs 
Running off ferry-bvat 
Malicious obstruction 
Unexplained 






Boiler explosions 


ee ee a reo ee yr 144 

No less than 11 collisions were caused by trains breaking 
in two; five by misplaced switzhes; three by fog; three by 
runaways; three by failure to use signals; three by mistakes 
in orders or failure to obey them; two by cars blown or run 


| out of sidings, and one by defective signals. 


Two of the broken bridges were small wooden bridges: 
the third was a draw-span, of which we have no definite ac- 
count, except that it was built last spring. 

A rough classification shows 14 accidents traced directly 
to defects of road; 21 to defects or breakages of equipment; 
3 to the weather; 6 to accidental obstructions not easily fore 
seen or avoided; 75 to carelessness or defective management: 
2 maliciously caused, and 23 unexplained. 

A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows: 

Accidents : 





To passenger trains... ... 5 2 
To a pass. anda freight.... 18 oe ‘a 18 
To freight trains........... 62 38 2 102 
55 4 144 
23 6 56 
"4 6 227 
317 12 £83 











This shows that of 229 trains to which accidents happened, 
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42, or less than one-fifth, were passenger trains. Probably 
the proportion is really smaller, for an accident to a freight 
is much more likely to escape notice than one to a passenger 
train. 

As to time, the record shows 86 accidents taking place in 
daylight and 53 at night, while in five cases the time is not 
definitely fixed. 

Misplaced switches caused 10 accidents—five collisions and 
five derailments. There were only two malicious derail- 
ments, both caused by obstructions piled on the track. As 
usual, several unsuccessful attempts at train-wrecking have 
been mentioned. 

The record for the month is really extraordinary in its 
character. That September should bave passed without a 
single land-slide, wash-out or other accident from floods or 
heavy rains, is very unusual, and is an indication of the 
phenomenal weather_of the month throughout uearly the 
whole country. 

The remarkable feature of the record, however, is the ex- 
traordinary number of cullisions. For several years, 
of course with some variation from month to month, 


the collisions in our record averaged about  one- 
third of the whole number of accidents, Lately their 
number and proportion have been increasing, and 


last 1fonth they were 59 per cent. of the whole number. 
This is not by any means a creditable record; derailments 
may and do very often result from causes not readily to be 
foreseen or prevented, but collisions are peculiarly accidents 
of manageme jt, and with all due allowance for the very 
heavy tratlic of the month, the necessary employment of in- 
experienced men both or old and new roads, and similar 
causes, the record indicates a degree of carelessness in em- 
ployés and laxity of discipline on many roads that is to be 
much deplored. 

For the year ending with September the record is as fol- 
lows: 


Accidents. Killed. Injured, 

IE. ovina c aceemneerence eondonedacis 120 69 137 
NOVAMVOC 660i. cc csvccesescrccene .145 40 165 
December. ....-..-+-++ hckdns ass eneacin 135 29 141 
PE ca ixkendianeeens ssa ukenesaesan. on 22:3 30 182 
February .......6. sees cee cece neeceeeees 149 27 2535 
IN chsh oa -nineecnaseeusaae- venealan 113 38 177 
ADE. on. c. cccces seccseseesscsesesscese 63 22 66 
Mido necscndeuteas sdbnnwewseacdiodean RS 24 76 
PI 6a Aticade iomasatvraraaccnanene nase 73 31 78 
Ps cakecheastk eee eneraetsnebaheieseanes 102 38 122 
WAMMAMN 35.5 aglesace t.@ (eRnmncain wears 129 3L 67 
SOMOS... occ ccc 6 scccicncesvegs save 144 56 227 

NN ies dake cateake rsaen ness 481 435 1.691 
Total, same months, 1879-80..... 937 246 961 

* - om 78-79..... 779 200 689 


The averages per day for the month were 4.80 accidents, 
1.87 killed and 7.67 injured ; for the year they were 4.06 
accidents, 1.19 killed and 4.63 injured. 

The average casualties per accident were, for the montb, 
0.389 killed and 1.576 injured ; for the year, 0.294 killed 
and 1.142 injured. 

The averages per month for the year were 123 accidents, 
36 killed and 141 injured, against sinilar averages of 78 
accidents, 21 killed and 80 injured in 1879-80, and 65 acci- 
dents, 17 killed and 57 injured in 1878-79. The increase is 
very marked. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Fast Passenger Locomotive. 


The full-page engraving with this number of the Railroad 
Gazette represents the first one of what are known as the 
“Class K” engines, built at the Altoona shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Since this engine has been at work it 
has been the subject of a good dea! of comment, owing to 
the fact that its dimensions are larger than those of any 
other locomotive employed in similar service in this country. 
Since this first one has been put to work the company has 
built a number of others liks it, all of which are working 
very satisfactorily. 

Next week we will publish engravings made from the 
drawings, and we will then give a fuller description and di- 
mensions, 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Boston, Hoosac Tunnel d& Western.—Extended from 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., westward 8 miles. The extension 
from Mechanicsville to Schenectady, formerly credited to this 
road, belongs to the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 

California Southern.—Track laid to a point fourteen 
miles northward from San Diego Bay, Cal., an extension of 
9 miles. 

Chesapeake dt Ohio. —The Peninsula Extension has been 
extended from Williamsburg, Va., southwest to Newport 
News, 27 miles. 

Chicago d& Northwestern.—Track laid on the Milwaukee 
& Madison Division from Madison, Wis., eastward 40 
wiles, 

Flint & Pere Marquette.—The Manistee Branch is ex 
tended from Webber, Mich., ncrthwest to Sable River, 10 
miles. 

St Clairsville & Northern.—Completed from St. Clairs- 
ville, O., to the Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling 
road, 4 miles. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Manitoba.—On the Northwestern 
Branch track has been laid from Minneapolis, Minn., north- 
west to Osseo, 12 miles. On the Pelican Valley Branch 
track is laid from Rothsay, Minn., northeast 18 miles. The 
Red River & Northern Branch is extended nortward to 
Rush River, Dak., 12 miles. 

Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis. Extended from Frank- 
fort, Ind., west by south 40 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 





This is a tota] of 180 miles of new railroad, making 5,639 


miles this year, against 4,388 miles reported at the corres- 
ponding time in 1880, 2,739 miles in 1879, 1,635 miles in 
1878, 1,668 miles in 1877, 1,875 miles in 1876, 986 miles in 
1875, 1,363 miles in 1874, 3,075 miles in 1873 and 5,675 
miles in 1872. 








THE GRAIN EXPORTS OF THE WHOLE UNITED STATES are 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics to have been (includ- 
ing flour and meal) 181,175,812 bushels this year, 
against 224,068,166 last, showing a decrease of 42,892,354 
bushels, or 19 per cent. The aggregate values decreased 
from $209,204,277 to $177,452,349, or 15 per cent. There 
is a decrease in every item except flour, which shows an in- 
crease equivalent to 4,281,000 bushels (2 per cent.) In corn 
the decrease is 32,000,000 bushels (84 per cent.); in wheat, 
13,500,000 (12% per cent.) 

In the month of September the exports were 17,652,554 
bushels this year, against 26,702,112 last, a decrease of 
9,049,558 bushels, or 34 per cent. Of this decrease 4,744,- 
800 bushels were corn, of which the exports were 54 per 
cent. less than last year; and 3,292,262 bushels were wheat, 
of which 23 per cent. less than last year was exported. 
Though the quantity of grain exported was 34 per cent. less 
than last year in September, the value of it was but 1614 
per cent. less. 

The percentage of the total value of grain exports ex. 
ported from each port was, for September and the nine 
months: 


—~September.-—- —Nine months— 
8 





1881. 80. 1881. 18380. 
ke eee ae rr 49.7 50.4 44.1 48 2 
OOMIIOGD «1.0 0. ss0s000000s008 11.7 14.8 17.2 18.7 
San Francisco........ .... 16.2 6.0 11.3 52 
Philadelphia............. . 6.5 8 0 8.0 9.7 
ee rer rere 6.6 6.8 7.0 5.8 
New Orleans <ees. waste’ 5.8 5.4 4.5 
CNS os oo ao sca'cions-chnelasesam 2.3 2.3 1.6 1.6 
ere 1.8 O.1 1.6 0.8 
i eee ee 1.3 bok 1.3 07 
Re ee ne 1.5 0.7 Be | 
PI wccase sesesccce TRS 0.8 0.7 0.7 
Vortland, Me.... .. ee 0.2 0.5 0.6 
BRIG cc cee sacccese 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.5 
Detroit a. 1.9 0.2 0.6 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The greatest changes are due to the increased exports of 
the Pacific coast, which, curiousiy enough, is not due to a 
larger crop, the California production being reckoned about a 
third less than last year. But last year the demand for ves- 
sels was not known in time, and it takes some months for 
them to reach San Francisco. This port, which exported 6 
per cent. of the total grain value in September last year, has 
exported no less than 16.2 per cent. of it this year, and stands 
next to New York, and exports 27%{ per cent. of the wheat 
against New York’s 45 and Baltimore’s 94 per cent. And 
the two Pacific ports this year in September exported 18 per 
cent. of the total grain value, against 6.1 last year, and 30.5 
per cent. of the wheat exports, against 24.5 at all Atlantic 
ports except New York. Leaving out these, the percentage 
of New York is larger this year than last—60.6 against 53.6 
per ceat. of the total values of grain exports from Atlantic 
ports in September. New Orleans shows a large decrease 
in these Atlantic exports (from 6 to 234 per cent.), and so 
does Philadelphia. 

Some clew to the cost of exporting from different ports is 
supplied by the average values at each. These were this 
year in September 97 cents a bushel at San Francisco, 99 at 
Portland, Or., $1.28 at New Orleans, $1.43!4 at Baltimore, 
$1.44 at Philadelphia, $1.3734 at New York, and $1.15); at 
Boston. Of course quality. as well as cost of ocean transpor- 
tation affects the price at the place of export. The value re- 
ported for Boston is less than the price of any merchant- 
able wheat in September. The difference of 40 cents be- 
tween the San Francisco and the New York average value, 
however, must be almost wholly due to the greater cost of 
transportation from San Francisco. As much as 50 or even 
55 cents a bushel has been paid vessels for carrying wheat 
thence to Liverpool, at a time when the rate from New 
York was generally 6 or 7 cents, and when from Chicago to 
Liverpool thecost was not more than 15 cents. There has not 
always been that difference, however. A few years ago a 
common rate from San Francisco was about 25 cents a 
bushel, which is a low rate from Chicago to Liverpool. 
for the railroad war the Chicago-Liverpool rate would prob- 
ably be just about 25 cents now. 





SEPTEMBER EARNINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
including all lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, were $87,- 
463 (2.3 per cent.) more than last year; but there was anin- 
crease of $99,196 (4.6 per cent.) in working expenses, and 
jn net earnings there wasa decrease of $11,733 (0.8 per cent.). 
The month was the worst of the year for through traffic, 
rates heing at the bottom point for all descriptions of 
through traffic. The difference from August, however, was 
chiefly in lower rates on through passengers east, which 
cannot have made a great difference in the earnings. The 
increase in gross earnings over last year was the same in 
August as in September (2.3 per cent.), but last July it was 
9.6, and in June 18.6 per cent. In amount these September 
gross earnings were a little less than in any -of the six pre- 
vious months, in which period, however, the fluctuations 
have been extremely small—from $3,856,896 in May to 
$3,735,007 in September. 

For the nine months ending with September the increase 
in the gros: earnings of the road has been $2,624,629 (S.7 
per cert.), in its working expenses $1,655,125 (9.3 per cent.) 
and in its net earnings $959,504, or 7.8 per cent. 

Of this large increase of net earnings only $66,759 were 
made in the last three months, and only $287,978 in the 
first three months of the year. Nearly two-thirds of it was 
made in April, May and June. In the first quarter of the 
year the extraordinary winter kept down the profits, in the 


But. 








last quarter the railroad war has been even more disastrous, 
and yet the road’s profits have been materially larger than 
last year—a striking illustration of the magnitude of its 
local resources. 

For five successive years the gross earnings of the road in 
September and for the nine months then ending have been : 


September. Nine months. 

iho 5cia dns ncanaswa tyne taceekoatoual $3.006,408 $22,006,2- 8 

RRSP RE RIE RE EROS Lo: 2,858,646 22.519,918 

Miah oaa.ck accesses axagioneas) 1590 3,336,529 22,516,211 

__. BEEN eas 3,547,544 3,254,615 
Meee uccauseeciacae avbenvencsuned 3,735,107 32,879,244 | 


In every one of these years except this the through traffic 
was counted good in September—large in amount and car- 
ried at satisfactory rates. The increase this year is not re- 
markably large over any of these previous Septembers—12 
per cent. more than in 1879, 30 more than in 1878, and 24 
more than in 1877. For the nine months the increases are 
greater--331¢ per cent. over 1879, 44 over 1878, and 4914 
over 1877. 

Doing as well as last year is doing very well indeed tkis 
year, and this the Pennsylvania has dons in a month when 
the railroad war was hav:nz the worst effect. 


Mr. WM. H. VANDERBILT, inan interview witha New York 
Tribune reporter last Tuesday, said thatno time contracts for 
freight had been made by his roads with his authority, but 
said that he knew the Erie had made such contracts. He 
said that the advance in rates did not indicate a settlement 
of the trunk line differences, but was the result of a pressure 
of business. With regard to his acquisition of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis he said tbat it was not 
a blow aimed at the Erie, but for the defense of the Lake 
Shore and the New York Central. And, by the way, people not 
familiar with railroad traffic are likely to be much mistaken 
as to the course of the through trattic of this road. They are 
apt to assume that, since Mr. Vanderbilt is said to have taken 
it from the Erie, its interchange of traffic has been wholly or 
chiefly with that road. But this is not and never has been 
the case. Most of its traffic has always gone to the Lake 
Sbore and the New York Central. It bas interchanged a 
large traffic with the Erie, and was important to itasa 
route to some places, but notso useful to it as to the Central. 

With regard to Mr. Devereux’s part in the transfer of con- 
trol, Mr. Vanderbilt said: ‘‘I believe some of the Erie 
directors think hard of President Devereux, charging him 
with treachery; but I had absolute control of the property 
before Devereux, or, in fact, any one else knew anything 
about it. I then simply gave him the choice, and he is not 
to blame for accepting the inevitable.” 

PRESIDENT JEWETT, of the Erie, the next day (Wednes- 
day) sent a letter to the Tribune, in which he quotes from a 
recent letter to himself from Mr. Devereux, that when he 
(Mr. Devereux) offered to resign on learning Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s purposes concerning the Cleveland road, Mr. Vander- 
bilt said: ‘‘ That will not do; I want no change in the man. 
agement, nor will I go forward in the plan if you are to 
eave.” 

VICE-PRESIDENT BLANCHARD, of the Erie, in an interview 
onthe same day, denied, referring to Mr. Vanderbilt’s cun- 
versation, that the Erie has any contracts for east-bound 
freight extending either over time or quantities, further 
than current daily shipments, or any agre2ment which 
will prevent its advancing rates at «ny time. 
As to  west-bound freight he said that last 
June the New York Ceutral began making coutracts for 
carrying freights west to all leading points at reduced rates 
down to Jan. 1 next, and in this was followed by the Erie. 
The latter, Mr. Blanchard says, has made nocontraets to ex- 
tend farther than that date, but has assured its patrons that 
if the New York Central should extend its contracts the 
Erie will also, at the same rates and for the same time. 





THE WABASH, St. Louts & Paciric has much excellent 
editing done for it by General Ticket Agent George H. 
Daniels, who evidently believes in keeping people posted 
about bis road. He has issued a hand book which must be ex- 
tremely convenient to those who live on the road or who 
travel or ship freight over it. It isof convenient pocket size, 
very neatly printed and contains a list of general officers; 
tables showing the mileage of all the divisions and branches 
of the road—the total now being 3,273.7 miles; a list of the 
stations on each division and branch, with distances between 
stations and from terminal points, approximate population 
of each place, name of agent, connections (both raii and 
stage), and notes showing the coupon stations, telegraph 
offices, etc.; an alphabetical list or general directory of all 
stations on the line; special lists showing duplicate stations 
and changes of station names, and finally, a list of the pas- 
senger conductors on each division. 

It is a neat and valuable hand book and worthy of imita- 
tion by other large roads, 

The only thing about the book to which we can take ex- 
ception is the map on the cover, which was evidently made 
to suit the size of the sheetand looks very much as if some one 
had sat down upon the northern side as it stood upon edge, 
giving Indiana and Illinois, undue breadth and 
depriving them of the length to which they are rightfully 
entitled. Illinois, especially, looks like an outline of one of 
Puck’s caricatures of David Davis, minus a head. 

The map, bowever, gives one an idea of the general direc- 
tion of the company’s lines, and especially of the great ex- 
tent of the territory which they serve. 


WESTERN GRAIN RECEIPTS have fallen off in a way 
not common in October, when they are likely to be 
the largest of the whole year. Last year at Chicago 
the average daily receipts in September were a liitle 
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less than 700.000 bushels; in the first week of October 
they rose to 867,000 and they were 787,000 in the second 
week and 771,000 in the third. This year the average daily 
receipts were 661,000 in September, and 636,000 in the first» 
563,000 in the second, and 400,000 in the third week of 
October, and the course of receiptsat Milwaukee has not 
been very diiferent. The average daily receipts of the two 
places together in these several periods this yetr and last 
have been: 








September. —--October.-—— 


(aa am 

1st week, 2d week. 3d week. 
SR i cctinsirncvinns 972,316 989,950 910,098 897,616 
| ers * 736,519 717,001 638,967 458,614 
Decrease .. .. 35,797 272,949 271,131 439,032 
Per cent. of dec.. 4.6 27.6 29.8 48.9 


In September and the first week of October receipts were 
stimulated by the exceptionally high prices paid. Prices are 
still high, however, much higher than for many years 
past, and compared with last year prices in Chicago are 34 
per cent. higber for wheat and 53 per cent. higher for corn, 
and these prices ought to bring forward the grain very 
rapidiy. That they do not is probably due to the fact that 
an exceptionally large proportion of the crop has already 
been marketed, and if so we must expect to see an unusuaily 
light fall and winter movement hereafter. 











Cui1caGo RaIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD in the week ending 
Oct. 22 were reported by the Board of Trade as 46,094 
tons, against 46,662 in the previous week. Of these ship- 
ments 8,324 tons were flour, 27,839 grain ani 9,934 pro- 
visions. The Chicago & Grand frunk took 9.5 per cent. of 
the whole, the Michigan Central 27.2, the Lake Shore 26.2. 
the Fort Wayne 16.9, the Pan-handle 14.7 and the Balti- 
more & Ohio 5.5 per cent. The two Vanderbilt roads had 
53.4 and the two Pennsylvania roads 31.6 per cent. of the 
whole, against the 49 and 33 per cent. allotted in the pool. 

The actual shipments from Chicago (including the freight 
delivered from Western roads to the Eastern lines, which is 
not included by the Board of Trade) in the week ending 
Oct. 15 were 56,000 tons, instead of the 46,662 reported 
above. 








BUFFALO GRAIN SHIPMENTS during the week ending Oct. 
21 were twice as great by!canal as the week before, and the 
largess since September, bnt not three-eighths of the canal 
shipments last year in the corresponding week. The rail ship- 
ments were the smallest since the railroad war broke out, 


Brighton & South Coast Shops at Brighton. 





These shops are in many ways among the most interest- 
ing in England. Mr. Stroudley, the Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of this line, has the courage of his convictions, and 
in designing the machinery for it has not hesitated to depart 
from the ordinary practice of his contemporaries when he 
thought anything was to be gained thereby. There 
is a variety of engines on this line, some of them 
tender engines for passenger service witha single pair of 
driving wheels and leading and trailing wheels ; others with 
four coupled wheels between the smoke-box and fire-box and 
trailing wheels behind the fire-box, and goods engines with 
six ccupled wheels. Besides these he has two classes of tank 
engines, the one with four coupled wheels between the 
smoke-box and fire-box, and trailing wheels behind. The 
other class of tank engines is that known as 
the Terrier class, which has six coupled wheels. 
These are used for local passenger traffic and 
have been found to be extremely useful As _illus- 
trations of the latter will soon be published in the Railroad 
Gazette, no further description of them will be given here. 
All of these locomotives have inside cylinders, and none of 
them have trucks or bogies. Their boiler fittings are very 
neatly and conveniently arranged. By using duplicate glass 
water-gauges, Mr. Stroudley is able to dispense with gauge- 
cocks altogether. Screw reversing gear is also used on most 
of them. Some of the engines, too, are supplied with a speed 
indicator, which is very neat. It ‘consists of a four-bladed 
fan which revolves in a chamber filled with a liquid which 
is forced up a glass tube by the revclution of the fan. The 
faster the fan revolves the higher will the liquid ascend in 
the tube. The latter is graduated so as to indicate the 
speed in miles per hour. This instrument has the advan- 
tage over other speed indicators that it shows at a glance the 
speed at which the engine is running, and thus is an excel- 
lent guide for the locomotive runner. 

On the London, Brighton & South Coast, as well as on 
other British lines, a considerable number of engines with a 
single pair of driving wheels is still used. Many of the loco- 
motive superinterdents hold to the opinion that for light 
passenger trains which make few stops such enginesare more 
economical, both in the consumption of fuel and in repairs, 
than coupled engines. So far as could be learned, 
though, this opinion is not sustained by any statistical 
proof. It of course would not be remarkable if 
engines running light through trains, which stop 
seldom, would burn less fuel and cost iess for re- 
pairs per mile run than engines which stop often or pull 
heavy trains, or both, but it is not apparent why, in the 
same service, an engine with coupled wheels should be more 
expensive than one with a single pair of driving wheels. 
Tae reason assigned forit is that the coupling rods cause a 
great dea) of friction and that uncoupled wheels run more 
freely. Whether this is a fact could be readily demon- 
strated by working an engine with four wheels coupled, and 
comparing the results. It may be remarke’ here that Eng- 
lish engineers are not unlike their American brethren in 





that they are often given to assigning a great deal of 
weig=t to purely ideal reasons, which are without 
any other ground to rest on than the _ imagi- 
nation of those who advance them, Thus _ the 
argument in favor of inside cylinder engines, that they 
run steadier than those with outside cylinders, was ad- 
vanced to the writer repeatedly by locomotive superin- 
tendents and others. When analyzed the statement usually 
means only that the person making it imagines that they 
run steadier. No semblance of pro:f in the way of evi- 
dence of increased cost of repairs or fuel, or demon- 
stration that the greater unsteadiness has any injurious 
effect, is, so far as I know, in existence. In fact, 
English locomotive superintendents do not hesitate to 
adopt outside cylinders whenever the driving wheels are so 
large that a crank-axle cannot be conveniently employed. 
On roads where such engines are running there does not 
seem to be the least difficulty from the cause named or com- 
plaint about it. The singular anomaly thus exists, that the 
unsteadiness of engines with outiide cylinders is con- 
sidered detrimental if the wheels are sinall, where- 
as it is not regarded so if the wheels are large. 
The statement was often made in the form of the 
interrogation: ‘‘ Whether there was not more tendency to 
produce unsteadiness in locomotives, owing to increased 
leverage, when the cylinders are far apart than there is 
when they are near together ?” That such a ‘* tendency ” ex- 
ists is of course true, but isit of any practical importance ? 
In other words, what evil results from the assumed unsteadi- 
ness? Does it make itself apparent in any increase of cost in 
repairs; are outside cylinder engines any more dangerous 
than those with inside cylinders, that is, can it be 
shown that any more accidents happen with the former 
than with the latter? The fact seemed to be that the objec- 
tions urged against outside cylinders are unknown quanti- 
ties to which no values have been assigned. The arguinent 
of American locomotive engineers might very properly be 
that if the ‘‘ tendency” to greater unsteadiness is granted, 
it is 6f no practical importance, and that it produces no evil 
effects. 

This digression seems to be needed here in order to explain 
the relation which American practice bears to that of our 
English brethren. They generally use inside cylinders and 
only a small proportion of their engines are made with out- 
side connections. It is believed by the writer that our prac 
tice in this respect is to be preferred to theirs, and that if 
the former was once fairly tried by them, they would recog- 
nize its advantages, , 

Mr. Stroudley has given especial attention to the construc- 
tion cf boilers. He makes the circumferential seams ordi- 
nary lap joints single-riveted, but all the longitudinal seams 
are butt-joints, with double covering plates quadruple- 
riveted. Allof the latter seams are placed above the water 
line. Excepting in the case of the seam of the ring to which 
the dome is attached, this is not difficult to do, the outside 
shell of the fire-box being in one piece. 

If the seam referred to is placed on the side of the dome it 
brings it down below the water-line. For this reason Mr 
Stroudley, as well as some other locomotive superintendents, 
puts the joint on top under the centre of the dome. At 
Messrs. Kitson & Co.’s works, in Leeds, the edges of the rim 
referred to are welded together, the weld being immediately 
under the dome. Mr. Stroudley, as well as most of the other 
locomotive superintenderts in England, make a separate 
base of heavy angle or channel iron. to which the 
dome is bolted, a practice which was in common use twenty 
years ago in some of the Rogers and other engines built in 
this country. To the lower flange of this base a covering 
strip is welded which forms the outside plate of the seam in 
the ring to which the dome is attached. | Another plate is 
put on the inside and they are then quadruple riveted. This 
makes a very strong job, although probably the method of 
attaching the dome to a separate base will not commend it- 
self to American engineers. 

The latter would do well, though, to adopt a similar 
method for making this seam, so as to get it above the 
water-line. 

The edges of all the plates in Mr. Stroudley’s boilers are 
planed. They ave then heated and bent and assembled to- 
gether, and drilled in position through both plates. The 
plates for barrels of boilers, 54 to 56 in. in diameter, are 
iron ,{ in. thick. Those for the outside shell of fire-box are 


lows in the Engineer, from which the engraving is also 
copied : 

“The forward end of the internal fire-box is made with 
nearly square corners and a flat top to admit the greatest 





























pessible number of tubes, but further back the roof is 
curved. ‘The stays, therefore, have to be somewhat differ- 
ently arranged in tho two places, The accompanying 
diagram, fig. 2, shows what we mean. ‘The dotted stays, 
A A, it will be seen, are now nearly radii to both the outer 
shell and the inside box, but the stuys B B are awkward to 
fit in the sheil, which is accordingly thickened for their re- 
ception by an internal plate. ‘The tendency of the stays be- 
ing to pull down the crown of the sbell, and stretch 1t at the 
sides, two heavy cross stays with large palins at the ends are 
riveted on.” 

Mr. Stroudley, as well as nearly all the other locomotive 
superintendents in England and Scotland, uses solid-end 
coupling rods, generally a simple round end boss with a 
bushing driven in. These run over 100,000 miles without 
renewal, and are absolutely free from the annoyance of 
broken ssraps, so common in this country. It is very singu- 
ler that this system has not been more generally adupted in 
the United States. It was employed twenty-five years ago 
on the old Camel engines built by Winans, and has been in 
use to a limited extent ever since on several different roads. 
It seems to be one of those cases in which ideal or imaginery 
objections are allowed to stand in the way of the adoption of 
a most useful and economical device. 

Attention has heen called before to the manner in which 
asii-pans are fitted up on Eaglish engines. Very much more 
attention is given to this detail on the London, Brighton 
and South coast, as well as other shops, than American 
master mechanics ever devote to it. On English engines 
they are fitted as nearly air-tight as possible, with red-lead 
joints, and air is admitted only at the back through two 
doors, one perforated to admit air and keep in cinders, and 
the other a flat plate to exclude air. 

Itisno uncommon thing to find a heavy cast-iron foot- 
board in our American engines to add weight to the driving 
wheels, when at the same time the ash-pans are made of 
thin, flimsy sheet iron, of very much tne character of stove- 
pipe work. Considering the fact, to quote the language of 
C. Wye Williams, that ‘in the control of the supply of air 
depends all that human skill can do in effecting perfect com- 
bustion and economy,” it seems to be inconceivable folly not 
to give greater attention to the only means which enable us 
to “control the supply of air,” when at the same time we acd 
weight elsewhere which is of no service whatsoever, exce}.- 
ing that it increases the adhesion. 

The erecting shop at Brighton is 82 ft. wide by 8380 ft. 
long, with four lines of rails an@a row of columns up the 
centre, with a very light roof in two bays. It is fitted with 
four hydraulic traveling cranes designed by Mr. Stroudley, 
and made by Messrs. Tannett, Walker & Co., of Leeds, from 
his drawings. They were described as follows in a recent 
letter on these works in The kngineer : 

‘These cranes have been very successful—they lift and 
carry about the engines very smoothly, and have been 
copied by many railway companies. They are, we believe, 
the first traveling hydraulic cranes worked by power—at 
least, the first that worked through any considerable dis- 
tance, suchas 200 ft. or 300 ft. he lifting cylinder has a 
spherical collar placed at about the middle of its length, the 
cylinder itself being 11 in. diameter, and has a piston fitted 
with ordinary hemp packing. A rod passes cown 
from the bottom of the cylinder, having a gland 
similarly packed and with a swivel sling at tie 
bottom. Suitabie hooks are made to take hold ot the buffer 
beam, and a proper pair made to tit into the drag boit hole 
in the after buffer beam, and by attaching the ciancs to 
these the engines are lifted without damage or trouble. 
The carriage on which the hydraulic cylinder is slung is 
fitted with a set of three-throw plunger pumps, which are 
always at work while the crane is in action. ‘The water is 
allowed to escape by a by-pass back into the tank when it 
is not required, and a sep.rate handie with a stop valve is 


% in. thick. The fire-box and back  tube-plate provided for lowering when necessary. Thus the hoisting 
are of copper, the former % and the lat-| 1S done by the direct action of the pump, which forces the 
_ § oo oe The front tube-plate is of water through a stop valve on the side of the cylinder, the 


steel and is the only steel plate used. The covering-plates 
or butt-strips for the longitudinal seams are made thicker 
than the plates of the barrel, and thus have sufficient ma- 
terial in them to permit the rivet holes {to be countersunk 
without reducing their strength below what is required. All 
the riveting is done by hand, Mr. Stroudley being of the 
opinion that hand-work, if the rivets fit the holes 
properly, is to be preferred to hydraulic or steam 
riveting. The stay-bolts are also made of copper, 
of {3 in. diameter and 3% in. pitch. The tubes are of 114 
in. outside diameter, spaced %{ in. apart. The mud or 
foundation ring is slotted or planed over its whole surface 
where it bears against the plates, and is double-riveted all 
the way around. 

To prevent injurious corrosion of the seams in the bottom 
of the boilers Mr, Stroudley coversthem with a thin sheet of 
copper, 1 in. thick, which is said to be very effective. Some 
of our readers will remember that Mr. Hayes on the Illinois 
Centrs1 Railroad has covered the whole of bottom plates 
with thin sheets of iron to prevent pitting, and when last 
reported on, the plan was said to he very effective. 

The system of staying the crown plates is described as fol- 


connection between the pumps and the cylinder being 
made by aspiral pipe of sufficient elasticity to allow the 
cylinder to move about as may be required, and the dis- 
charge water passes through an india-rubber hose back 
into the tank. Up tothistime, now more than ten years, 
no accident or trouble of any kind has been caus-d by 
these four cranes, which are managed by two workmen, 
who keep them clean, and oil and attend to every detail 
connected therewith. The shafting, ruoning down each 
side of the centre column of the erecting shop, is driven by 
a tight and slack pulley, geared at the end of the shop. Tie 
belt can be moved into and out of gear by a rope passing 
over the head of the crane man, so that he can stop the 
shafting when the crane is not in action. A considerable 
number of tools and machines have been introduced—u.any of 
them from Mr. Stroudiey’s own designs—with a view to 
perform, the work required in modern locomotives,” 


Mr. Stroudley has adopted a novel feature, too, in the 
construction of some of his tenders. These, like nearly all 
English tenders, are made with six wheels anda rigid wheel- 
base. Usually, though, the journal-bearings are outside of 
the wheels. On the tenders referred to they are placed in- 

side, The object in doing this is to make the wheels and 
, axles under the tender uniform with the carrying wheels 
under the engine. Thus on the engines with single driving 
wheels the leading and trailing engine wheels and axles are 
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the same as the tender wheels and axles. The appearance 
of these machines is unique. The advantage of the plan in 
reducing these parts to uniformity is obvious. 

Being on the subject of wheels, it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Stroudley has patented a tire fastening and also an im- 
provement in Mansell’s wood-centre wheel. The former 
will be illustrated in a future number of the Railroad Ga- 
zette, 

American engineers have much to learn of their European 
brethren in the matter of tire fastenings. The general use 
th re of steel-tired wheels has led them to study the subject 
more thoroughly than we have, and the occurrence of a 
number of very disastrous accidents from the breaking of 
tires c.used the Board of Trade to issue rules and recom- 
mendations to govern their construction. The subject will, 
however, be more fully discussed in a future number. 

It is a little remarkable that the hours of labor of the men 
in English shops are less than in America. Fifty-four hours per 
week, or an average of nine hours per day, is the rule in 
Great Britain. In Glasgow, for example—and the same 
practice ‘prevails elsewhere—the men begin work at 6 a. m. 
and work till 9. They then have three-quarters of an hour for 
breakfast and work from 9.45 to 1 p. m.; then an hour for 
dinner, and work from 2 to 5.30, or 934 hours per day. On 
Saturday they quit at 12 o’clock so as to have a half-holi- 
day, which thus makes 54 hours per week. In this country, 
it may be remembered, the men struck some years ago for 
eight hours and failed to carry their point. The result might 
bave been different if they had not demanded so much. 

As this will be the last of this series of descriptive letters 
of foreign railroads, it may not be out of place to close them 
with some general observations, the first of which will be 
that the American who goes to Europe with the expectation 
that he will find American railroad practice in every way 
better than that which exists there, is likely to have bis nat- 
ional vanity considerably lowered. Itis of the nature of 
cause and effect that the condition of things which exists 

there should develop their system in certain directions in 
which ours has had no corresponding stimulus, and vice 
rersa. Thus our appliances for handling grain are very 
much superior to theirs, for the simple reason that we have had 
more grain to move. On the other hand, what may be called 
the density of their traffic has compelled them to improve 
their signal system until they are at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead of us. Ours, as has been shown in late numbers 
of the Railroad Gazette, is still in an incoherent and great 
measure unintelligible state. Itis of course true that their 
system is enormously expensive to construct, maintain and 
operate, and, as an intelligent English locomotive superin- 
tendent remarked to the writer, if the present efficient 
forms of continuous brakes had been introduced earlier 
they would probably have fewer signals and would not 
have had their yards and junctions filled with semaphores, 
rods and wires to the extent which they now have. Their 
system is, in fact, too expensive for most of our lines; but 
thetime has come when some of their devices should be 
adopted by roads here which have a heavy traffic. It has 
been remarked before in these pages that their signal sys- 
tem has been worked out after yearsof experience and 
study. Its defects have been remedied and improvements 
made as experience h suggested. Our managers 
and engineers, therefore, would act much more wisely, if, 
when the time comes to improve their signals, they would 
study the practice and learn from the experience of their 
English brethren rather than attempt to evolve new systems 
out of their inner consciousness. It may also be added here 
that as the result of their experience during these past years 
English railroad men have universally adopted the serma- 
phore signal as being in every way the best for its purpose. 

It may be said of it, as Mr? Hueffer, who has written a 
history of the violin, said about that instrument, “‘its de- 
velopment was a matter of years. Whole families of 
kindred instruments, varying in shape, in size, and in the 
number of strings, had to be invented and modified before 
the four types at present in use gained permanent existence.” 
In the matter of signals we can therefore not do better than 
to follow, or at least study, the practice of our English 
bretbren. 

There are other directions, too, to which English ingenuity 
and skill have been directed and to which we have given 
little attention. The matter of tire fastenings has already 
been mentioned in this letter, and cranes hive been referred 
to ina previous one, The reason for their advance in the 
construction of the latter machines is, that for years their 
work has been concentrated at certain places more than it is 
here, and they could thus afford the outlay for such appli- 
ances, 

But while we may console ourselves comfortably for our 
shortcomings in these and other directions by the reflection 
that the conditions which surround us are unlike theirs, 
there are some ca 1ses which have influenced their advance 
which it is not so pleasant to think about. Their railroads 
for about twenty-five years have been unger the wholesome 


monitorship of the Board of Trade, and have 
been subject to its rules, iustructions, recommenda- 
tion and — supervision. All important accidents 


have been investigated by experts, and the cause has been 
made public with a recommendaticn of a remedy for the 
prevention of similar casualties. The result has been that 
the attention of railroad officers and boards of directors is 
directed to defects in their equipment and method of oper- 
ating by an authority which could not be disregarded. 


Such recommendations were made over and over 
again. In the matter of fastenings, boiler con- 
struction, block and _interlocking-signals, rules of 


operating, crossings, arrangement of stations, etc., etc., the 
Board of Trade have been constantly pointing out ciefects 





and suggesting improvements and remedies, The need of 


some authority hike the Board of Trade was very forcibly 
pointed out in a recent article in the London Times, in 
which it was said : 


‘‘ Towards the close of the year 1879 it became the fash- 
ion for the chairmen of railway companies, in their various 
public deliverances, to point out the happy immunity from 
accident which was being conferred upon passengers by the 
exertions of the railway officials themselves, whose increased 
experience, vigilance and skill were,it was said,gradually,or 
even rapidly, bringing the working of trains to an extraor- 
dinaryjsafety and perfection. Asa matter of fact, excluding 
the disaster at the Tay bridge,only two passengers were killed 
in 1879, and this mortality when compsre? with the num- 
ber of journeys made, amount2d to only one in 281 millions, 
the smaller figures being omitted. for many years the deaths 
had borne a steadily decreasing proportion to the number of 
passengers; and in 1878 they amounted roughly to one in 23 
millions; but the fall to one in 281 millions was, it was con- 
tended, practically equivalent to absolute freedom from 
danger. Why, it was triumphantly asked by the compa- 
nies, should we be worried by the interference 
of the Board of Trade? Why should we be threat2ned 
with legislation ? Why should we be compelled to use con 
tinuous brakes, or to adopt the block system, or to do any- 
thing which is not in perfect harmony with our own con- 
venience? We ask nothing but to be left to our own 
devices, and accidents will shortly cease to tappen. This 
argument was not destitute of a certain degree of plausibility ; 
but, unfortunately for its originators, it has not been con- 
firmed by more extended observation. Last year (1880) the 
number of deaths rose higher than in 1878, and amounted 
to one in 20 millions; so thatif the safety of 1879 were 
really due to the increased care of the officials, the dangers 
of 1880 must be ascribed to a relaxation of this care, and to 
a neglect of the precautions which experience had shown to 
be necessary. A mortality of cne in 20 millions does not 
express an amount of risk which would deter any 
ordinary person from taking a journey; but it is, neverthe- 
less, when thus stated, something which it would be easy to 
underrate. It wa suriv-d at ii 1880 by:the deat :s of no less 
than 1,136 persons, passengers, railway servants and others; 
and, in addition to these deaths, 3,958 were returned as in- 
jured; so that over five thousand people were killed or 
wounded by trains in the course of the year. If 
only two passengers were killed in 1879, it cannot 
be that the deaths of 1880 were all due to uan- 
avoidable causes; and hence it is with no_ surprise 
that we read the terse chronicle issued by the Boat of 
Trade, in which the accidents of the year are classified ac- 
cording to their nature ard causes, and in which they are 
traced, with pitiless accuracy, to the effects of carelessness, 
to the neglect of the block system by running past signals, 
or to the want of proper appliances—usually to the want of 
proper continuous brakes—with the addition, of course, of a 
few minor and contributory causes.” 

In our country after an accident we bury the dead, send 
the wounded to a hospital, and then the companies make 
the best terms with the victims or their friends that they 
can, or the law will permit, but it is rare that there is an 
intelligent investigation of the causes of accidents. It is 
evident, too, tbat it is often to the interest of railroad com- 
panies, or their officers, to hide the evidences which would 
show what was wrong. Our railroad system is thus with- 
out the wholesome stimulus which intelligent investigations, 
like those of the Board of Trade, supply. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that in some directions we have fallen behind 
our British brethren. M. N. F. 


Oeneral QRailroad Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Baltimore & Ohio, annual meeting, at Camden Station, 
Baltimore, Nov. 21, at 10 a. m. Transfer books close 
Nov. 10. 

Galveston, Houston & Henderson, meeting of the bond- 
holders to choose two new trustees, at the office of Russell 
Sage, No. 80 Broadway, New York, Nov. 17, at noon. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Boston & Providence, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
Nov. 1. 

Concord, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable Nov. 1. 

Columbia & Greenville, 6 per cent. on preferred stock, 
payable Dec. 1. This is the first dividend. 

Richmond & Danville, 2 - cent., quarterly, payable 
Nov. 15. ‘Tie company has decided to pay quarterly here- 
after. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Flushing & North Shore road was sold under fore- 
closure Oct. 22, and bought for $50,000 by John W, Law- 
rence, acting for the bondholders, The read has been worked 
by the Long Island Company. 

The Manchester d& Keene road wassold by the trustees in 
Keene, N. H., Oct. 26, and bought by S. W. Hale for the 
bondholders, for $125,900, the purchasers assuming liens 
amounting to $57,436 for repairs and advances. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

The yearly convention met in Washington, Oct. 26, with 
a full attendance, The first day wastaken up by the election 
of officers, appointment of committees and other routine 
work, and no new business was brought up. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The annual convention in Baltimore continued in session 
unti! Oct. 25, the business meetings, as usual, being private. 
On Oct. 22 the election of officers was held, and Louisville 
selected as the place for the next annual meeting. 

On Sunday, Oct. 23, the members, by invitation, attended 
special services at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Assuciation and its Railroad Branch. At both places 
addresses were made by members of the Brotherhood and 
others. 

At the close of the convention many of the delegates and 
their wives made an ex ursion to Washington in a special 
train tendered by the Baltimore & Obio Company. On the 
afternoon of Oct. 25, the delegates, in a body, visited the 
Baltimore & Ohio shops at Mount Clare, Baltimore, and were 
shown through them by officers of the company. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The Secretary, Mr. Thomas Whiteside Rae, has issued the 
Sllewing circular in relation to the annual meeting in New 
ork. 
The society will hold its session in the Turf Club (formerly 


Union League) Theatre, on Madison avenue and Twenty- 





sixth strect. The reception room and headquarters adjoin- 
the audience room. 

The order of proceedings is as follows: 

Thursday, Nov 3.—Afternoon session, Turf Club Theatre, 
3 p. m.; evening session, 8 p. m. 

Friday, Nov. 4.—Morning session, Turf Club Theatre. 10 
a. m.; afternoon session, 2 p. m.; subscription dinner, Del- 
monico’s, 212 Fifth avenue, 7 p. m. 

it is very desirable that members purposing to attend the 
subscription dinner, should give their names to the Secretary 
at the opening session, so that ample preparation may be 
made. The price of tickets is $8. Full dress is entirely 
optional, Distinguished guests are expected. 

Arrangements are made for the reception of ladies at the 
sessions and at the subscription dinner. 

The brief time at the disposal of the meeting forbids any 
organized excursions, but a list of places of professional in- 
terest in the vicinity, of which the freedom is tendered the 
Society, will be found at headquarters. 

In view of the general reduction of railway fares through- 
out the country, it has not been thought necessary to obtain 
special rates for the Society on this occasion. 

The following papers are promised for the meeting: ‘‘Fire 
Protection of Mills,” by C J. H. Woodbury; *‘ A Mill Floor 
and its Supports,” by C. H. J. Woodbury; ‘A Self-Packing 
Valve,” by H. J. F. Porter. 

ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Alabama Great Southern.—Mr. George Bouscaren, of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed Consulting Engineer for this 
road and all its controiled and allied lines. 

Mr. James Mahan has been appointed General Master 
Mechanic for the same lines. 


Austin & Northwestern.—This company has elected 
George Griffin President; John Hancock, Vice-President; 
Francis B, Foster, Secretary and Treasurer. Office at 
Austin, Texas. 


_ Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.—At the annual meeting 
in Boston, Oct. 20, the tollowing directors were chosen: 
John B. Alley, Matthew Bolles, Amos T. Breed, Isaac P. T. 
Edmunds, L. 8. Judd, A. B. Martin, David H. Sweetser, 
Edward Tyler, Edwin Waiden. The board re-elected Edwin 
Walden President; John A. Fenno, Treasurer. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.—At the annuel 
convention in Baitimore, Oct. 22, the following officers were 
chosen: First Grand Engineer,T. G. Ingraham, Cleveland, O. ; 
Second Grand Engineer, Robert Brown, St. Thomas, Ont. ; 
Second Grand Assistant Engineer, E. A. Stevens, Boston; 
Third Grand Assistant Engineer, D. C. Horton, Tulare, Cal. ; 
Grand Guide, F. Tate, Jackson, Tenn.; Grand Chaplain, G, 
W. Tyre, Indianapolis. 

Grand Chief Engineer P. M. Arthur holds over, his three 
years’ term not expiring till 1883. 


Canadian Pacific.—Mr. W. R. Baker, Local Treasurer of 
the Western Division, bas been appointed also Purchasing 
Agent. His office is at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quinecy.—The following elections 
are announced: A. E. Touzalin, First Vice-President, with 
office in Boston; James E. Peasely, Second Vice-President 
and Treasurer, with office in Chicago; T. J. Potter, Third 
ee and General Manager of all the company’s 
ines. 

Heretofore there has been only one Vice-President, Mr. C. 
E. Perkins,who was recently chosen President. Mr. Touzalin 
was General Manager of the lines west of the Missouri (the 
Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska); Mr. Peasely has 
been with the company but a few months, having been chosen 
Treasurer on the retirementof Mr. Amos T. Hall; Mr. Pot- 
ter was General Manager of the lines east of the Missouri, 
and has been on the road nearly all his life, working his way 
up from a subordinate position. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.—At the 
annual meetiug in Indianapolis, Oct. 25, the following direc- 
toi1s were chosen: Larz Anderson, Samuel J. Broadwell, 
Benjamin Evans, George Hoadley, M. E. Ingalls, Charles 
W. West, George Willshire, Cincinnati: Thomas A. Morris, 
Thomas H. Sharpe, Indianapolis; R. R. Cable, Rock Island, 
Ill.; J. H. Devereaux, Cleveland, O ; George Bliss, C. P. 
Huntington, New York. The new directors are Mr. Hunt- 
ington, President of the Chesapeake & Obio; and Mr. Cable, 
Vice-President of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
board re-elected M. E, Ingalls President. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis.—Mr. 
W.H. Clement has been appointed Receiver at the suit of 
stockholders who desire to prevent the consolidation of the 
company with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—At the annual meeting in - 
Evansville recently the following directors were chosen: 
E. 8. Babcock, Jr., G. C. Clark, J. 8S. C. Dunkerson, Wm, 
Heilman, Asa Iglehart, D. J. Mackey, E. B. Morgan, J. T. 
Woodward, Evansville, Ind.; F. W. Huidekoper, Chicago; 
George W. Gill, Worcester, Mass.; Franklin H. Story, Bos- 
ton; E. E. Chase, J. W. Brookman, New York. 


International & Great Northern.—Mr. Joseph Herrin, 
late Superintendent of the San Antonio Division,is appointed 
Assistant General Superintendent, and will have entire 
charge of the road and branches, control of repair shops and 
all matters over which heretofore General Manager Hoxie 
has had direct supervision. His headquarters will be a 
Palestine; Tex 

Major J. W. Goodwin, late Superintendent of the Gulf 
Division, is appointed Chief Engineer in charge of buildings, 
bridges and maintenance of way of all divisions, subject to 
the direction of Mr. Herrin. 

Mr. Charles W. Korns is appointed Chief Train-Master, 
with office at Palestine. 

Mr. L. Burns is appointed Train-Master of the Gulf Divis- 
ion, m place of C. M. Leslie, resigned. 


Knoxville & Cincinnati Southern.—At the annual meeting 
in Knoxville, Oct. 18, the following directors were chosen: 
John Bryan, R. N. Hood, Knoxville, Tenn.; G. J. Foreacre, 
A. T. Haskell, Atlanta, Ga.; A. 8, Buford, T. M. Logan, 
T. M. Talcott, Richmond, Va.; G. W. Perkins, Francis 
Smith, New York. 

Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington.— At the annual meet- 
ing in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 19, the following directors were 
chosen : E. P. Alexander, John 3B. Bangs, Littleton Cooke, 
Edward Fulton, M. C. Johnson, Jacob Krieger, E. Sayre, 
A. L. Schmidt, Charles Tilden, George A. Washington. The 
board elected E. P. Alexander President ; 8S. 8. Eastwood, 
Secretary. The road is now controlled by the Louisville & 
Nashville Company. 


Lowell & Framingham.—Mr. SamuelL, Aldrich, of Marl- 
boro, Mass., has been chosen President, The road is leased 
to the Old Colony Company. 


Mobile & Ohio.—Mr. S. Hopkins has been appointed 
Northern Freight and Passenger Agent, with office at No, 
95 Clark street in Chicago. 


Nashville & Decatur.—At the annual meeting in Nash- 
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ville, Tenn., Oct. 19, the following directors were chosen: 
J. W. Baugh, D. B._ Cliffe, Byrd Douglas, W. M. Duncan, 
Lucien Frierson, T. M. Jones, A. H. Lusk, George Mason, 
Jobn Orr, John Ramage, Solon E. Rose, Samuel Seay, Jr. 

J. W. Sloss, J. E. Washington, John T. Wheless. The board 
re-elected J. W. Sloss President; George W. Seay, Secre- 
tary. The road is leased to the Louisville & Nashville Com- 
pany: 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. Charles Caligan, 
Master of Transportation of the Buffalo Division, will here- 
after have charge of the Bu‘falo Creek road, of the Interna- 
tional Bridge Branch of the Erie, the Erie’s freight yards at 
Ohio street, East Buffaio and Black Rock, and the Exchange 
street passenger yard. Besides having general supervision 
of the train men and yard men at these points he will have 
general care of the outside business within the city limits. 


Northern Pacific, Fergus Falls & Black Hills.--Mr. D. 
Kimbalt has been appointed General Superintendent. 


Ohio.—Ata Pan held in Cleveland, O., Oct. 20, this 
new company (formed by the consolidation of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton) elected directors as follows: John Car- 
lisle, M. E. Ingalls, Cincinnati; Stevenson Burke, J. H. 
Devereux, T. P. Handy, AmosTownsend, Cleveland; John 
Newell, Chicago; Wm. L. Scott, Erie, Pa.; A. G. Dulman, | 
James H. Rutter, Augustus Schell, Cornelius Vanderbilt, | 
Wm. K. Vanderbilt, New York. 

The board elected J. H. Devereux President: Stevenson 
Burke, Vice-President; F. H. Short, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent; George H. Russell, Secretary and Treasurer; George 
S. Russell, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer; F. A. Hewitt, 
Auditor; E. C. Sheldon, Paymaster; E. B. Thomas, General 
Manager; O. B. Skinner, Traffic Manager; A. J. Smith, 
General Passenger Agent; Lucien Hiils, General Freight 
Agent. Messrs. Short and Hewitt are the only Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton men, the rest haviag been officers of the 
Cleveland company. 


Ohio Falls & Northwestern.—The directors of this new 
company are: i Irwin, R. M. Barber, Samuel 
Cleaver, Fk’. E. Clarkson, J. J. Brown, G. W. Gault, C. Bar- 
field, J. T. Stout, Alexander Worrell, T. B. Buskirk. 


Old Orchard & Ferry Beach.—At the annual meeting 
Oct. 20, the following directors were chosen : M. G. Palmer, 
S. E. Spring, Portland, Me.; George F. Calef, W.S. Den- | 
nett, Saco, Me.; Amos Paul, South Newmarket, N. H.; J. 
R. Nichols, Haverhill, Mass.; James T. Furber, Lawrence, 
Mass. ‘The road is controlled by the Boston & Maine. 


Painesville & Youngstown.—At a meeting of the board 
held Oct. 2% Messrs. C. S. Brice, James Callery and Solon 
Humphreys were chosen directors in place of C. Meyer, 
M. C. Martin and Paul Wick, resigned. The board then 
elected Svlon Humphreys President; James Callery, Vice- 
President; A. B. Cornell, Secretary; R. K. Paige, Treasurer; 
E. K, Hyndman, General Manager. 


Pleasant Valley Branch.—The directors of this new com- 
pany are: Wm. H. Hooper, Wm. Jennings, Feramorz Little, 
Jobn Sharp, Salt Lake, Utah; S. H. H. Clark, Omaha, Neb.; 
F. L. Ames, Boston; Sidney Dillon, New York. 


Portland & Rochester.—At a meeting held in Portland, 
Me., Oct. 18, the following directors were chosen : Richard 
O. Conant, Wm, L. Putnam, Samuel E. Spring, Nathan 
Webb, George P. Wescott, Portland, Me.; John A, Water- 
man, Gorham, Me., Stephen J. Young, Brunswick, Me.; 
George C. Lord, E. B. Phillips, Boston. . The board elected 
George P. Wescott President; Wm. H. Conant, Clerk and 
Treasurer. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—The office of Mr. Samuel L. 


—Mr. Henry C. Wentworth, General Passenger Agent of 
the Michigan Central road is about to take a long vacation, 
in the hope that rest and change will benefit his health. 


—Mr. Charles C. Chandler, for several 
Engineer on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has resigned 
to accept a position on the Kansas City, St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs road. 


—Mr. James M. Boon, Master Mechanic of the Western Di- 


ears Assistant 


“vision of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, has resigned 


his office, and will, it 1s said, —— an important position on 
the Chicago & Northwestern road. 


—Gov. E. D. Morgan, the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
has long been a director of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and a member of its Executive Committee, and 
also a director of the New York, Lake Erie & Western. He 
has declined to serve in the Treasury Department. 


—The Boston Journal now reports, on what it claims to be 
good authority, that the position of General Superintendent 
of the Northern Pacific has been offered to Mr. Payson Tuck- 
er, General Superintendent of the Maine Central, but thatjhe 
has declined the offer. 


—A dispatch from Milwaukee, Oct. 24, says that Mr. H. 
G. H. Reed, General Superintendent and F. H. Whitcomb, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western road, have tendered their resigna- 
tions. It is said that other officers will resign also. 


—Mr. James Gonell, for 11 years Chief Clerk in the Loco- 
motive Department of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore at Baltimore, having been promoted to 
be Chief Bookkeeper in the office of the Master of Machinery 
at Wilmington, was last week presented with a valuable 
gold watch by his friends on the Baltimore end of the road. 


—Mr. Wm. A. Baldwin, late General Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia & Erie Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and now manager of the Pennsylvania Company's 
lines west of Pittsburgh, was given a reception at Williams- 
port, Pa., Oct. 15, at which he was presented with a set of 
silver costing nearly $2,000 on behalf of the employés of the 
Philadelphia & Erie, and with a valuable gold watch by a 
few personal friends. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Atlantic & Pacific.—This company has made applica- 
tion to the San Francisco Board of Supervisors for a fran- 
chise to build into the city. It is said that the company’s 
agents have been at work for some time securing the right 
of way. 


Baltimore & Cumberland Valley.—It is said that 
surveys are in progress for an extension of this branch of 
the Western Maryland from Chambersburg, Pa., to a con- 
nection with the Pittsburgh & Youghiogheny line, now un- 
der construction from Pittsburgh into the Connellsviile coke 
region. -This extension, if built, would make another line 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The bine 
(N. Y.) Press says of the extensions of this road westward: 
‘* The construction account for the past month reached a 
total expenditure of $134,000, and for the succeeding month 
will greatly exceed that amount. Work has rece tly been 
commenced upon all the sections between Utica aud Syra- 
cuse, some 50 miles or more, and several hundred tons of 
rails forwarded for this part of the line. Surveys have just 
been completed for the line between Syracuse and Butfalo 
and the International Bridge, and also to Oswego. Con- 





Southard, Superintendent of the Allegheny Division, has | 
been removed from Williamson to Lynchburg, Va. | 

Mr. A. D. Bethard is appointed Train-Master for the whole | 
road, with Mr. W. A. Crawley as Assistant; office at Lynch- | 
burg. | 
| 
South Carolina Cextral.—Mr. H. T. Peake has been ap- 


pointed Saperintendent of Construction. He was at one 
time on the South Carolina Railroad, and later on the Texas 
Pacific. | 
Southern Railway & Steamship Association.—At the 
annual convention in Washington, Oct. 25, the old officers | 
were re-elected as follows : President, Joseph E. Brown ; | 
General Commissioner, Virgil Powers ; Secretary, Charles | 
A. Sindall. 
| 


Utah d& Northern.—At the annual meeting in Omaha, | 
Oct. 18, the following directors were chosen: S, H. H. Clark, 
Sidney Dillon, J. W. Garrett, George W. Irwin, Thomas L. 
Kimball, A. J. Poppleton, Samuel Ward. The road is con- 
troiled by the Union Pacific. 





Vermont & Canada,—At the annual meeting in Bellows 
Falls, Vt., Oct. 20, the following directors were chosen: 
Charles E, Billings, Francis A. Brooks, John D. Bryant, 
Timothy F. Clay, sames W. Johnson, Boston; Warren C. 
French, Woodstock, Vt.; Wm. H. Webb, Philadelphia. | 


Virginia Midland.—Col. A. Pope has been appointed 
General Passenger Agent and Mr. Sol. Haas General 
Freight. They hold the same positions on the Richmond & 
Danville road. 


Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air Line.—The Executive 
Committee to manage this consolidated line is composed of 
Messrs. E. W. Coie, President of the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia; F. J. Kimball, President of the Shenandoah 
Valley, and Henry Fink, General Manager of the Norfolk & 
Western. Mr. Henry Fink will be General Manager of the | 
consolidated line. 

Western Maryland,—At the annual meeting in Baltimure 
last week the following directors were chosen by the stccK- 
holders: Joshua Biggs, Frederick County, Md.; George W. 
Harris, C. W. Humriehouse, Washington County, Md. ; John 
K. Longwell, Carroll County, Md.; Edward Worthington, 
Baltimore County, Md 

The Baltimore city directors, recently appointed by the 


tractors are pushing the work upon several sections between 
Schenectady and Utica. The piers for a bridge across the 
Mohawk at Hoffman’s Ferry. seven miles west of Schen- 
ectady, are going up, and the cutstone work for the bridge 1s 
being delivered. Amicable arrangements have also been made 
with the New York Central for crossing the rails of that 
road near Hoffman’s, and for a connection with its rails. 

* * Upon the Saratoga Extension, between the bridge 
across the Hudson and Saratoga lake, the masonry is nearly 
completed, and will be finished the present month. Nearly 
half of this extension is now ready for the rails. Upon the 
Schuylerville Branch, which requires the construction of 
eight mites of new road between the Saratoga Lake Division 
and Schuylerville, grading is nearly completed and track- 
laying commenced. The work of bridging and trestling 
through the Victory Mills property is going on. The work 
of adding a second track to the line between the tunnel and 


| Mechanicsville, at the Hudson River, is an additional work 


which the company have on hand. The company have en- 
tered into negotiations with English parties for the steel, of 
which they will require 40,000 tons, to be delivered as 
wanted within the next 12 months. They are also nego- 
tiating for 50 passenger cars and 6,000 additional treight 
cars as part of the equipment which their road will re- 
quire. 

. It appears that the road whose completion we announced 
from Mechanicsville, N. Y., to Schenectady a short time 
since, was not the extension of this road, buta cross-line 
owned by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. This 
ce mpany, however, is building a track of its own between 
the two prees immediately along side the Delaware & Hud- 
son track, and this track is now graded and the rails have 
been laid for eight miles from Mechanicsville. 
graded for double track. 


Boston, Lowell & Concord.—The suit to prevent the 
Boston & Lowell and the Concord companies from carrying 


The road is 


| out their agreement for a consolidation of business has been 


set over by the New Hampshire Supreme Court to Dec. 6, 
at which time it will be tried as a law case. 


California Southern.—Cbief Engineer Jos. O. Osgood 
informs us that nine miles of track were laid on this road in 
September. This makes the end of tke track 14 miles from 
the terminus at San Diego Bay, Cal., northward. 


Camden & Atlantic.—It is understood that this com- 





Mayor and confirmed by the City Council, are: Samuel H. 
Adams, Christian Devries, Daniel J. Foley, George M. Gill, | 
E. G. Hipsley, Nicholas G. Penniman, J. Alex. Preston, Al- | 
exander Rieman. | 


Yankton & Lemars —The officers of this new company | 
are: President, 8. B. Colson; Vice-President, E. E. Hudson; | 
Secretary, J. C. B. Harris; Treasurer, G. A. Scoville, Super- | 
intendent, J. L. Permington. Office in Yankton, Dakota. | 


PERSONAL. | 











—It is reported that Mr. Sanford Keeler has tendered his | 
resignation as General Superintendent of the Flint & Pere | 
Marquetie road. It bas not yet been accepted. | 


—Mr. C. M. Leslie, late Train-Master of the Galveston 
Division of the International é&¢ Great Northern,has resigned 
to accept a position on the Mexican National road. 


ad will not lease the pro d branch from A lantic City, 
. J., north to Brigantine Beach, and the project of build- 
ing the road has been abandoned. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Several trains with troops and 
supplies for the Yorktown Centennial were run over the 
Peninsula Extension of this road last week. 

The track is now all laid from Richmond, Va., to Newport 
News, the deep-water terminus of the road, a distance of 75 
miles, There is much work to be done yet in the way of 
ditching, ballasting and finishing up, and it is hardly prob- 
4 7 regular trains willrun to Newport News before 

an. 1 next. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Track on the Milwaukee 
& Madison line is now laid toa point five miles east of 
Jefferson, Wis., and 40 miles eastward from Madison. A 
gap of about 15 miles is to be closed between the end of the 
track and Waukesha, to which place the track has been laid 
from Milwaukee. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—In the 


United States Circuit Court in Indianapolis, Oct. 17, a cross- 
bill in the suits relating to this road was filed by counsel for 
Wm. L. Scott, of Erie, Pa., asking for a foreclosure of the 


first consolidated mortgage and a sale of the road. 


Columbia & Greenville.—At a meeting of the board 
held Oct, 22 a statement was presented showirg that the net 
earnings for the year, after paying all fixed ckrarges, were 
about $125,000, equivalent to over 6 per cent on $1,000,000 
preferred and $1,000,000 common stock. The board de- 
cided that it was best to keep a reserve and to pay 6 per 
cent. on the preferred stock only. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—Track has been laid on the 
Manistee Branch to the Sable River, 10 miles nothwest of 
the old terminus at Webber, and 14 miles from the main 
line at Butler Junction, Mich. About 12 miles more are to 
be laid to reach Manistee. 

Tracklaying has been begun on the extension of the Flint 
River Branch from Otter ke northeast six miles to Fos 
toria. The grading is finished. 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson.—This road is now 
operated as part of the International & Great Northern,trains 
running through,without a break, at Houston as heretofore. 
A new division has been constituted, which includes this 
road and 47 miles of the International main line, from 
Houston to Willis, the runs being made through between 
Willis and Galveston. 


Green Cove Springs & Melrose.—Surveys are being 
made for this road from Green Cove Springs, Fila., to Mel- 
rose, and work is to be begun as soon as the liue is located. 


Hartford & Connecticut Valley.—The location of 
the.extension from Hartford northward to Holyoke has 
beet approved by the Connecticut Railroad Commission, 
and work will soon be begun. 

A new survey is to be made of the line of the extension in 
Massachusetts, the line formerly surveyed having excited 
much local opposition. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Mr. George H. 
Vaillant, General Freight Agent, has issued the following 
special notice, which will +e of interest to shippers and con- 
nections : 

“This company has established a general transfer house at 
Englewood for the transfer of all freight between this and 
all other railroads diverging from Chicago. On and after 
the receipt of this notice agents of this aud connecting roads 
are specially requested to ioad all freight destined by rail be- 
yond Chicago in separate cars from Chicago city freight and 
card such cars to Englewood. 

“All freight destined to Chicago city,or consigne 1 to any of 
the lake steam lines at Chicago. should be loaded separately 
and cars carded to Chicago city. 

“Wavy bills in both cases must be made to Chicago. The 
practice of billing freight destined via Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad to Englewood is to be discontinued, and 
all such freight must hereafter be way-billed to Chicago, 
but cars may be loaded separately for Chicago, Rock Tsland 
& Pacific Railroad, and carded to Englewood. 

“The managers cf the several fast freight lines operating 
over this railway are requested to furnish all points off the 
line of this road wherecars are loaded and billed through 
with car cards for Chicago city and Englewood, witb in- 
structions to carry cut this request. 

“The agent at Chicago station, P. 8. Blodgett, is to have 
charge of both Chicago city and Englewood stations, and 
all communications relative to the business of either sta- 
tion should be addressed to him at Chicago.” 


Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis.—Tracklaying 
from New Albany, Ind., westward will be begun Oct, 2%, 
with some ceremony. A number of invited guests will be 
present and addresses will be delivered. 

On the same day the corner-stone of the draw-pier of the 
new bridge over the Ohio River, between New Albany and 
Louisville, will be laid with appropriate ceremonies. This 
bridge is built by a separate corporation, but in the interest 
of this road, 

The stockholders have ratified an agreement for the con- 
solidation of the Evansville, Rockport & Eastern with this 
company. The line thus acquired gives the road a connec- 
tion with Evansville, Ind., and a branch to Rockport on the 
Ohio River 


Lehigh Valley.—Work is in progress on a branch from 
Coxtor, Pa., across the Susquehanna River and thence 
along the river to Forest Castle and the Exeter colliery. It 
will furnish transportation for several collieries. 


Manchester & Keene.—Certain bondholders have filed 
a bill in equity in the United States Circuit Court to pre- 
vent the proposed sale of the road under foreclosure. 


Manhattan Elevated.—Judge Westbrook, of the New 
York Supreme Court, last week entered an opinion cape | 
the receivers leave to sue for the recovery of the $1:3,000,06 
stock of this company divided between the New York and 
Metropolitan Elevated comvanies, nominally as considera- 
tion for the leases to the Manhattan. 

Since then, however, a new agreement has been made and 
ratified by the boards of the three companies. ‘he Manhut- 
tan is to be taken out of the hands of the receivers, and is to 
pay to the New York Company the interest on its bonded 
debt, due on July 1, the two dividends due in July and 
October, and the over due yearly rental of $5,000. The 
two dividends amount to $325,000, and the interest on the 
bonds, of which there are $8,500,000, carrying interest at 
316 per cent. semi annually, amounts to $297,500, making 
a total indebtedness of $627,500. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany, on the other hand, receives nothing but the interest 
on its bonds, of which $10,818,000 are outstanding, $2,000,- 
000 of that amount being the portion of the second mort- 
gage still remaining unpaid, ‘These carry 3 per cent. inter- 
est semi-annually, which makes the amount to be paid to 
the Metropolitan by the Manhattan $324,540. 

The new arrangement does not go into effect until Jan. 1, 
after which the 6 per cent. dividends only will be paid, as 
heretofore published. The dividend of the New York Com- 
oe. is to have preference over that on Metropolitan stock. 

t is understood that the Manhattan will not begin the pro- 
posed suit for the recovery of its stock. The proceedings 
begun by a Metropolitan stockholder to enjoin the directors 
from making any compromise have been discontinued. 

The receivers were discharged Oct. 24 and the company 
resumed control of the elevated lines. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—The follow- 
ing a has been published of the gross earnings of 
this road: 





1881. 1880, 1879. 
BG oi pAGae eden xanuwesembeul 30, $104,132 $78.356 
Ri etiGs sates cen deaad 144.528 133,482 311,80 
Bikes vdccccésvecsecesces 155,084 120,532 459 
eer ere 134,742 104,079 78,165 
Total, four months........ $574,042 $462,125 $358,810 


These four months are the bus 
lake navigation is open and the 
height. 


season on this road, when 
ore business is at its 





Mansfield & Chartiers.—The grading on this road is 
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now almost finished, and tracklaying will be begun as soon 
as the ties are received. The road is about 18 miles long, 
from Chartiers, Pa., on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, by a 
circuit us route to Mansfield, on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis road. it is built by the Economite Society, 
which owns a large tract of coal land on the line. 


Minneapolis & St, Louis —This company has begun 
work on its new | shops at Cedar Lake, about 114 miles 
from Minneapolis, Minn. The principal buildings will be a 
machine shop 100 by 200 ft., blacksmith and boiler shop, 
99 by 200 ft., and a car shop also 90 by 200 ft. The shops 
will be fitted up with the best machinery. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany’s statement for September and the three months of its 
fiscul year frcm July 1 to Sept. 30 is as follows: 





September. Three months. 

CPOUE ORIN 5s ii ooo cis dees $179,978.79 $498.726.74 
a rs 101,368.04 30:2,8'28.22 
ee $78,610.75 $195,898.52 
Interest and taxes..... . ... ... 45,541.55 132,067.52 


ae . $32.769.40 $63,831.00 

For the three months there was an increase of $10,332.06, 
or 2.1 per cent., in gross earnings; of $44,070.26, or 29.5 
per ceut., in net earnings, and of $28,063.16, or 78.4 per 
cent., in the surplus. . 


New Orleans & Northeastern.—A dispatch from 
Chattanooga, Tcnn., says that the contract for the long tres- 
tle bridge over Lake Pontcbartrain near New Orleans has 
been awarded to Fletcber, Wessenberg & Co., the contract 
including the approaches. 1+ will cost nearly $1,250,000. 
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New Orleans Pacific.—Regular trains pave been put 
on the western end of this road between Shreveport, La., 
and Provencial Station, 80 miles. ‘he track bas been laid 
for 20 miles turther, aud it is expected that trains will run 
to Alexandria, 120 miles ,rom Spreveport, next month. 


New River.—This company has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration for a railroad from a point on the Cincinnati Southern 
in Scott County,Tenn., up New River to the mouth of Burch 
Fork, and thence to the mines of the Anderson County Coal 
Company, about 25 miles in all. The corsporators are E. J., 
Davis, E. C. Edwards, W. 1. dwards, ‘'homas Halaways 
John Morgan and F. C. Richmond. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The Rochester 
Democrat aud Chronicle says: ** With the adoption of the 
new winter time-table, which is being prepared for the 
Central road, will also go into effect a new set of rules 
and regulations, which will be uniform for all divisions. 
The priority rule of fifteen minutes which some trains on the 
road bave over others will be expunged, and the lee-way 
will be four minutes. In case a train does not run on its 
schedule time, it is put under special «rders, The sigrals of 
trains followed by others are changed from red to green. 
The new compensation rule will interest employés. It pro- 
vides that the pay of every emplové must stop when he is 
injured, sick, or has leave of absence, and he can only get 
compensation for that time by applying to the Division Sua- 
periutendent. The company has just put upanew wire 
from New York to Buffalo, and it will be used for railroad 
business exciusively. There will be only five offices on the 
wire—Grand Central depot, New York, Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo.” 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—This company now 
has on the eastern end of the line the grading all completed 
from Buffalo tc Dunkirk, except about 12 miles. Between 
Dunkirk and Cleveland nearly 100 miles of grading are com- 
pleted. and most of the bridge masonry ready for the super- 
structure. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The third or 6-ft. 
gauge rail is being taken up on the Eastern Division, and 
before long the 6-ft. gauge will have disappeared entirely 
from the road, : 


Ohio.—The organization of this consolidated company 
was completed at Cleveland, Oct. 20, in spite of the tem- 
porary injunction secured on the previous day by the Erie 

yarty. The large amount of stock and proxies held by 

al Short, Devereux, Burke and Russell was not voted, 
they being especially enjoined from taking part in the 
meeting. As expected, the organization is in the Vanderbilt 
interest, the Cleveland and Cincinnati stockholders having a 
representation in the board. Mr. Vanderbilt voted 76,861 
shares, the total number being about 185,000. The entire 
vote cast at the meeting was 8,615 shares, or less than a 
majority of the whole number, but many of the enjoined 
votes would have been in the Vanderbilt interest. 

In the contest over this road the Erie party gained an ad- 
vantage on Oct. 22, when the Court at Columbus, O., de- 
ciaed that the consolidation was contrary to law because the 
two roads were not connecting but competing lines. Judge 
Green therefore continued the injunction previously granted 
and also made an order for the appointment of a receiver 
for the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
road, selecting for that office Mr. W. H. Clement, late Pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Railway Company, which until re- 
cently leased the Cincinnati Southern. It is claimed that 
this order can be set aside, because no notice of the applica- 
tion was given. 

Mr. Clement, however, did not take possesion of the road, 
for on arriving in Cleveland, Oct. 24, be was served with 
a counter injunction obtained by counsel from the Court in 
Cleveland, forbidding him to take possession. This injunc- 
tion was granted at the suit of the trustees for certain stock 
held in England. 

The latest statement is that counsel for both parties have 
agreed to make up a case and take it to the Supreme Court 
as soon as possible, to test the legality of the consolidation, 
both parties to stand by such decision and abandon all fur- 
ther vexatious litigation. 

On Oct. 25 Attorney-General Nash, of Ohio, on applica- 
tion of the Jewett party, began gvo warranto proceedings 
iu the Supreme Court, the suit being intended to test in the 
shortest and most direct way possible the legality of the con- 
solidation. It is understood that the Court will take up the 
case as soon as counsel are ready to appear. 

The Court of Common Pleas at Columbus has issued an at- 
tachment for contempt against the officers and directors of 
the Ohio Company, which is returnable Nov. 5. 


Ohio Valley.—Wheeling papers report that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company has agreed to build this road from Bellaire, 
&., southwest down the west side of the Ohio River to Mari- 
etta, about 65 miles, provided the company can secure not 
less than $200,000 in subscriptions to the stock. 


Pennsylvania —This company is erecting several large 
buildings along the railroad, a short distance west of the 
od round-house at Harrisburg, Pa., for the exclusive benefit 
o* itsemployés. Work on the buildings has commenced. 
Thes> will be fitted up in an excellent manner, and contain 
a libeary, reading-room, bath-rooms and other conveniences 
for the use of the workmen, 

This company’s statement for September shows for all 





ines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, as compared with the 
month of September, 1880 : 


An increase in gross earnings of (2.3 per cent.)...........- $87,463 
An increase in expenses of (4.6 percent.) ... .......-.-.. 99,1 
Net decrease (0.8 per cent.)............ccccceeee ceeeee $11,733 


For the nine months ending Sept. 30, as compared with 
the corresponding peri od in 1881, the same lines show : 
An increase in gross earnings of (8.7 per cent).......... $2.624,629 
An increase in expenses of (9.3 per cent).............. 1,655,1254 


Net increase (7.8 per cent)............ ...-eeeeeee 969,504 

For the nine months of 1881 all lines west of Pittsburgh 

and Erie show a surplus over liabilities of $2,405,424, being 

a gain, as compared with the corresponding period in 1880, 

of $308,859. The net gain for the nine months on all lines 

was $1,278,363. The net increase of the eastern lines over 
the nine months of 1879 is $3,702,604, or 38.2 per cent. 


Painesville & Youngstown.—The proposed agree- 
ment for the sale of this road to the Pittsburgh & Western 
Company has been finally concluded, and the new owners 
have assumed control. 5 





Philadelphia & Reading.—The R2>ceivers’ statement 
for September and the ten months of the fiscal year from 
Dec. 1 to Sept. 30 is as follows: 














= September.- — Ten mos. 

Railroad Co. Gross earn. Net earn. Net earn. 
Railroad traffic ...... ... $1,763,513 $892,187 $6,728,253 
OANEl TAMIC........cs00000. I2OORES 53,182 292,250 
Steamcoliiers ..... .. 67 650 41,023 217.351 
Richmond barges.......... 7,699 6Y7 994 
Total R. R. Co.... .... $1,945,874 $987,089 $7,238,848 
Coal & Iron Co............. 1,410,537 141,730 824,829 
Total... errr el $1,128.81) $8,063,677 


The expenses do not include interest or rentals, the net 
earnings being the surplus of earnings; over actual expenses 
for working, maintenance and management, the sum from 
which all charges must be met. 

A comparison of net earnings is as follows: 


—-—-September.—--—. ——--Ten Months -—— 

1 ‘ 880. 1881. 1880. 
R. RB. Co..... .. . $987,089 $1,213.179 $7,238 848 $6,759,497 
Coal & Iron Co.... 141.730 218,964 824,829 233,197 








Total........$1,128,819 $1,432.143 $8,063,677 $6,992,694 
For the montn the Railroad Company shows a decrease of 
$226,090, or 18.6 per cent., and both companies a decrease 
of $302,324, or 21.2 per cent. For the ten months the 
increase was, for the Railroad Company, $479,351, or 7.1 
per cent. ; for both companies, $1,070,983, or 15.3 per cent. 
In September, 1880, the gross receipts of the Railroad 
Company were $2,089,256; of the Coal & Iron Company, 
$1,336,390; total, $3,425,646, showing a decrease this year 
of $143,382, or 6.8 per cent.. for the Railroad Company, 
and of #69,235, or 2.0 per cent., for both companies. 


Pleasant Valley Branch.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Utah for a railroad from a point 
on the Uteh Central near Spanish Fork, Utah, through the 
canion of Spanish Fork to the mines of the Pleasant Valley 
Coa] Company's mines in Sanpete County. The distance is 
about 60 miles. It is tobe a branch of the Utah Cen- 
tral. 


Portland & Rochester.—The new owners of this road, 
the bondholders, who acquire the property through a strict 
f. reclosure, met in Portland, Me., Oct. 25, and organized 
under the same name, in pursuance of special enabling acts 
passed by the legislatures of Maine and New Hampshire. 
fhe provisions of those acts were formally accepted, and the 
capital stock of the new company fixed at $600,000. The 
mortgage foreclosed is the first mortgage for $350,000, and 
aoes not disturb the first lien for $700,000 held by the. city 
ot Portiand. 


Ricbmond & Danville.—The statement recently sub- 
mitted by this company to the New York Stock Exchange, 
contains some points of interest ih view of the rapid ¢x- 
pansion of the company’s system during the past year. The 
mileage now worked and controlled is as follows : 

Oumed : Miles, 
Richmond & Danville, main line......... Re riseg (us utbinace a 
sig “i Ns st hiiade chi csnedek Acie dca 11.86 


WOMEN EE Recs: .. np aadbenschsctaae MAR ARLE Kiana 48.66 
Northwestern North Carolina................ sees 2 ceces 25.57 
RMON 5 54.5%595,- Cnrcab ee aah: bse ncadansicnsen 226.54 
Leased : 
Richmond, York River & Chesapeake............... 38.50 
PE EEE sis urenniene seeeer ca teras cede tines 2:23.15 
Atlanta & Cnarlotte Air Lime... ........0. ccccccccses 269.00 
- - so errr rr 70.00 
— 600.65 


Controlled : : 
Charlotte, Columbus & Augusta............ .seeeee 195.00 
Columbia & Greenville.... .. eekieeiate:. Kaas canoe 
Spartanburg, Union & Columbia. baee 
IE 000 SENN goo. css scded cok 00005.00r0er 40.00 
Western North Carolina............. ..... 











Asheville & Spartanburg......  ... ... 67.00 
Virginia Midland and branches.................. 400.50 
-- 1,181.50 
SE RE ERE OT OER 2,008.74 


The stock of the controlled lines is held by an organization 
known as the Richmond & West Point Terminal Railway & 
Warehouse Company, a majority of whose stock is owned 
by the Richmond & Danville Company. 

The rental of the Richmond, York River & Chesapeake is 
$85,750 yearly ; of the North Carolina road, $260,000 ; of 
the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, $462,500, to be increased 
to $479,500 should the gross earnings exceed $1,500,000, 
and to $496,500 should they reach $2,500,000 in any one 
year. 

” The stock and bonded debt of the Richmond & Danville 
Company are: 





Stock issued (authorized, $4,000,000)............ 2.2... $3,866.400 
Bonds. Soa Mele hes ERM SR RS eke ebeen ) obaewh ced s caus 4,319,758 
Salads. Sci a netsatinnces yal’ os0is Jie | 8 | $8,186,138 


The bonds consist of $428,638 Ican from state of Virginia; 
$2,000 old bonds not presented for redemptio.a: $1,228,100 
consolidated mortgage of 1867; $2,660,000 consolidated 
mortgage of 1874. The last-named mortgage is for $6,000.- 
000, provision being made for the retirement of all prior 
loans. All the bonds bear 6 per cent. interest, making the 
yearly charge $259, 184. 

For the ten months from Oct. 1, 1880, te July 31, 1881, 
the gross earnings of the lines owned and leased were $2,- 
353,803; expenses, betterments and rentals, $2,024,914; 
balance, $328,889. This statement includes the Atlanta & 
Chariotte Air Line for seven months only and does not-in- 
clude the Richmond, York River & Chesapaake, not leased 
notil July. 

Tbe Richmond (Va.) State, of Oct. 24,says: ‘ At a meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the pool agreement of the stock- 
holders of the Richmond & Danville Railroad, held to-day, 
largely more than two-thirds of the pool certificates were 
represented. The following resolutions were adopted : 





** ‘Resolved, That the agreement heretofore made by cer- 


tain stockholders of the Richmond & Danville Railroad 
Company, commonly known as the pool agreement, and 
dated June 1, 1881, be and the same is so far modified as to 
allow any party holding pool certificates to present the same 
within 90 days from this date at the office of the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, and to receive in exchange 
therefor an equivalent amount of Richmond & Danville 
stock; and any stockholder of the Richmond & Danville 
Company may, within the same time, present his stock at 
said office and obtain pool certificates therefor, to be held 
subject to the terms of said agreement. 

*** Resolved, That notice of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be furnished to the Central Trust Company, of New 
York, and that said company is requested to make, or cause 
to be made, all necessary transfers and exchanges in accord- 
ance With the foregoing resolution.’ 

‘Tt was stated in the meeting, on behalf of the New York 
holders, as a reason for the adoption of the foregoing resolu- 
tions, that the pool certificates were not admissible upon the 
Stock Exchange in New York; that a large proportion of 
the pool certificates being held in New York it was very in- 
convenient to the holders to be unable to use them either for 
borrowing money or for delivery on sale. It is thought that 
the effect of this resolution will be thata large proportion of 
the New York stock will be withdrawn from the pool, while 
the larger proportion of the Richmond stock wili preserve 
its present status. It is considered very desirable in the pub- 
lic terest that parties in Richmond who intend to hold 
their stock should avail themselves of the privilege of pool- 
ing, which will be open for 90 days.” 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—On the extension of this 
road tke grading is now completed from Great Valley, N. 
Y., to Carrollton, about seven miles, and tracklaying has 
been begun. The line will be parallel to the Erie nearly all 
the way from Great Valley to bradford. A considerable 
force is at work south of Bradford. 


St. Clairsville & Northern.—Track is now Iaid on this 
road, and regular trains will soon run. It is about four 
miles long from St. Clairsville, O., to the Cleveland, Tus- 
carawas Valley & Wheeling road. It will be worked as a 
branch of that road. 


St. Johns & Halifax.—Tracklaying has been begun on 
this road, which is to extend from a point on the St. Johns 
River near San Mateo, Fla., eastward to the Halifax River. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Interior have given 
formal permission to this company to make application to 
the Council of the Choctaw Nation for right of way through 
the Choctaw lands in the Indian territory for the proposed 
extension from Vinita westward. Itis said that the council 
is willing to grant the application. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—This company 
is still building a — deal of new road. The most important 
work now on hand is the improvement of the yards at St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and the building of two additional 
tracks between those cities, which is now well advanced. 

On the Northwestern Brancb which is to run from Minne- 
apvlis to St. Cloud generally parallel to the main line but 
some distance southwest and on the opposite side of the 
Mississippi, grading is finished to Clearwater, 60 miles, and 
track laid to Osseo, 12 miles from Minneapolis, 

The Pelican Valley Branch, which is to run from Rothe- 
say northeast to Audubon and thence northward, is graded 
for 35 miles from Rothesay and track is laid for 18 miles. 

On the Red River & Northern Branch, track is now laid 
to Rush River, 27 miles north of the Northern Pacific cross- 
ing, 36 miles from last year’s termimus at Durbin, and 84 
miles from Breckenridge. Track will probably be luid 30 
miles further, to Goose River, this year. 

The branch from Sauk Centre west to Morris, 50 miles, is 
about all graded. It is 50 miles long and connects the main 
line with the Breckenridge Division and Brown’s Valley 
Branch. 

On the line from Moorhead north down the Red River, 
which is parallel to the main line but west of and between it 
and the river, about 100 miles are graded, but probably no 
track will be laid this year. 

Two new branches have lately been put under contract, to 
be finished next season One is from Sauk Centre north- 
west to Detroit, which is a point on the Pelican Valiey 
Branch also, and will be about 90 mileslong. The other is 


from Sauk Rapids east by north to the St. Paul & Duluth at 


Pine City, and is about ®5 miles long. 


Securities onthe New York Stock Exchange.— 
The following securities have been placed on the lists at the 
New York Stock Exchange: 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, $1,128,000 additional first- 
mortgage bonds, Nos. 2,713 to 2,840, inclusive. 

Hannibal d& S*. Joseph, 6 per cent. consolidated bonds, 
$8,000,000. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, $4,000,000 preferred stock and 
$6,000,000 common stock. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, $1,000,000 additional general 
consolidated bonds. 

Texas & Pacific, $740,000 additional first-mortgage bonds, 
Rio Grande Division. 

Toledo, Delphos & Burlington, $8.000,000 additional 
stock issued on consolidation with the Dayton & Southeast- 
ern. 

South Florida.—Grading is nearly finished for the ex- 
tension of this road from Orlando, Fla., te Lake Tohopc- 
kaliga, and tracklaying will be begun as soon as the rails 
arrive.* 

Arrangements have been completed for building the 
branch to Lake Apopka, and work wil! soon be begun. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Track is reported 
aid from Frankfort, Ind., west by soutb, 40 miles, with 
work progressing steadily. 

Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—At a special meet- 
ing held in Toledo, Oct. 19, the stockholders voted to ap- 
prove a consolidation with the Iron Railroad Company. 
The stock of that company was lately bought up by parties 
interested in the Toledo, Delphos & Burlington, and the 
connection of the Southeastern Division with the Iron road 
is now in progress. 


Train Robbery.—A dispatch from Pittsburgh, Oct. 25, 
says: ‘‘An attempt was made by three unknown mep to rob 
the Chicago Express train on the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago Railroad, on its way to this city, about 12 o’clock 
last night. ‘he train had just left Bucyru:, O., and was run- 
ning at the rate of about 15 miles an hour, when the men 
boarded the trainand attempted to force their way into one 
of the Pullman sleepers. They were met in the vestibule by 
Conductor Shallis, who endeavored to eject them, whereupon 
one of the party drew a revolver and fired several shots, for- 
tunately without injuring any person. The ngers were 
aroused by this time, and the thieves becoming frightened, 
escaped by jumping from the train.” 


Yankton & Lemars.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Yankton, Dak., eastward to Lemars, 
Ia., the junction of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneappolis & 


Omaha and the Illinois Central roads, The distance is about . 


65 miles, 











